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EDWARD GIBBON, Efq; 



Dear Sir, 



NO performance is, in my 
opinion, more contempt- 
ible, than a Dedication of the 
common fort; when fome great 
man is prefentcd with a book> 
which, if Science be the fubje<9", 
^ he is incapable of underftand- 
^ ing; if polite Literature, inca- 
^ pable of tailing : and this ho- 
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DEDICATION. 

nibr is done him, as a. reward 
for virtues, which he neither 
does, nor defires to, pofiefs. 
I know but two kinds of dedi- 
cations, which can do honor ^ 
either to the patron or author^ 
The firft is, when an unexpe- 
rienced wfiter addrefles himfelf 
to a mafter of the art, in which 
he endfeavours to excel ; whole 
example he is ambitious of imi- 
tating ; by whofe advice he has 
been direfted, or whofe appro- 
Jba^on he is anxious to defenre. 

• The 
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DEDICATION. 

The other 'fort is yet more 
honourable. It is didated by 
the heart, ^d ofTiered to (bme 
pcrfoQwho is dear to us, becauJe 

■^ K 

he ought to be fo« It is an 
opportunity we embrace with 
pleafure of making public thoie 
fentiments of eftcem, of friend^ 
Ihip, of gratitude, or of all to- 
gether, which we really feel, and 
which therefore we defire fhould 

be kriown. 

I hope, dear Sir, my paft 

« 

conduct will, eafily. lead you 

to 
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DEDICATION. 

to difcover to what pruiciple 
you Should attribute this emftle j 
which, if it furprizes, will, I 
hope, not difpleafe you. If I 
am capable of producing any 
thing worthy the attention of 
the public, it is to you that I 
owe it ; to that truly paternal 
care, which, &om the £rft dawn- 

ings of my reafon, has always 
watched o\rer my education, and 
afibrded me every opportunity 
-of Improvement. Permit me 
here to exprefi my grateful ieofe 

of 



DEDICATION. 

oF your tendemefs to me, aad to 
afiure you, that the fhidy of my 
^vhole life fhall be to acquit my* 
ielf, in fome ineafure, of oUi- 
gations I can never fully repay. 

I am, 

. dear Sir, 

with the fincereft 
afk^on and regard, 
your moft dutiful fbn, 
and faithful iervant^ 



Aby the 28th, 
1761, 



E. GIBBON, Junior. 
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Study of Literature. 

I. 1 I A HE hiftory of empires is thatj^^j^^^j.^ 
JL of the miferies. of humankind i^^'aryHif. 
the hiftory of the fciences is that of their 
fplendour and happinefs. If a thoufand 
other conliderations render the ftudy of 
the latter interefting to the philofopher, 

this reflexion alone is fufEcient to recom- 
mend It to every friend of mankind. 

r 

m 

» II. How ardently do I wilh a truth fo 
confolatory admitted of no exception ! 
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But alas ! die man too o£aa iotrades on 
the retirement of the ftudent : and hence 
even in his clofet, that afylum of -contem- 
plative wifdom, he is flill mifled by his 
prejudices, agitated by his paffions, or de- 
bafed by his follies. 

The influence of fafhion is founded 
on the inconftancy of man; the caufes of 
its defpocifm being as frivolous as the 
cfFefts of its tyranny are fatal Men of 
letters are neverthelefs afraid to caft off 
its yoke, and, tho* refleflion caufes fome 
delay in their fubmiflion, it fervcis to ren- 
der it but the more difgracefuK 

All ages and countries have given a 
preference, not feldom unjuftly, to fome 
particular fcience, while they permitted 
others to languifh and fink into a con- 
tempt equally unreafonablc. Thus Logic 

and. 
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and Metaphyfics under the fucceflbrs of 
Alexander *» Polity and Elocution during 

the 

* This age was that of thofe philofophical fe^s. 
who battled for the fyftems of their refpedive maf- 
^ters^ with all the obftinacy of polemical divines. 

A fondnefs for fyflems neceiTarily produces an at- 
tachment to general prii^ciples^ and this of coarfc 
brings on a contempt for an attention to parti- 
cnlars. 






The fondnefs for fyftems (fays Mr. Freret) 
which pofleiled the fucceiTors of Ariflotle, made 
'' the Greeks abandon the ilady of mature, and 
'* flopped the progrefs of their philofophical dif. 
** coveries. Snbtlety of argument took place of 
** experiment; the accurate fciences. Geometry^ 
** Adronomy, and the true Philofophy difappeared 
*' almoil entirely. None gave, themfelves the 
trouble to acquire new principles ; but all were 
employed in ranging^ combining, and modelling 
thofe, they imagined they knew, into fy ftems. 
" Hence arofe fo many different fefts. The great- 
'' efl geniufes loft themfelves in the abftrufenefs and 

B 2 « obfcu- 
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the Roman republic, Hiftory and Poetry 
in the Auguftan age, Grammar and Jurif- 
prudence in that of the Lower Empire, the 
Scholaftic Philofophy in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the Belles Lcttres, till within 
the times of our fathers, have all in their 
turns fhared the admiration and contempt 
of mankind. 

Natural Philofophy and the Mathema- 
tics are now in pofleflion of the throne : 
their fifter fciences fall proftrate before 

** obfcority of Metapbyfics, wherein words gene* 
" rally fapplied the place of things; and thu« Lo- 
gicy denominated by Ariflotle an implepient of 

the underflanding» became among his followers 
the principal, and alrnoA the fole, objefl of 
" their attention. Their wbole lives were fpent 
** in ftudying the art of reafoning, without ever 
*^ reafoning at all ; or at leaft without reafoning on 

" any other than trivial- and unimportatit fubjefts." 
Mem. de I'Acad. des B. L. torn. vi. p. 150* 

them; 
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them ; are ignominioufly chained to their 
car, or othcrwife fcrvilcly employed to 
adorn their triumph* Perhaps their reign 
;too is fhbrt, and their fall approaching. 

_ It would be a talk worthy a man of 
abilities, to trace that revolution in reli- 
gion, government and manners, that hath - 
fucceflively bewildered, wafted, and cor- 
rupted mankind. It were prudent for 
him therein not to feek hypothefes, but 
much more fo not to avoid them. 

III. If the Greeks had never been re- Reftora- 
duced to flavery, the Romans had been ^Inci 
ftill barbarians. Conftantinople falling be- ^«fc«- 
fore the fword of Mahomet, the Mufes /[f^l"^ 
were abandoned to fortune, till aflembled ^^^ ^^^^^ 
and patronized by the Medici. This illuf- 
trious family encouraged Literature. Eraf- 
mus did ftill more ; he cultivated letters 

B 3 him- 
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himfelf, while Homer and Cicero became 
familiar to climes unknown to Alexander, 
and Nations unconquercd by^ Rome. In 
thofe days it was thought a fine aCcom- 
plifliment to ftudy and aidmire the An- 
cients * ; in ours, it is judged more eafy 
and police to negled and defpife them. 
I am apt to think there is fome reafon on 
both fides. The foldier then read them in 
his tent *, the fiiatefinan ftudied them in 

his clofet. Even the fair fex, ufiaally con- 
tent with the empire of the graces, and 

• By turning over the Latin Bibliotheque of Fa- 
bricias, the beft of mere compilers, we (hall fee 
that in the fpace of forty years afier the invention 
of printing, almo'ft all the Latin authors ifTued 
from the prefs, fome of them more than once. It 
is true, the tafle of the editors was by no means 
equal to their zeal. The writers of the Auguftan 
hiftory appeared before Livy; and an edition of 
Aulus-Gellius was given before any body thought 
of Virgil. 

willing 
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williiig to reGgn fupcrior knowledge to 
%. ours, were fubjedt to the contagion •, and 
every Delia wifhed to find a Tibullus in 
the perfoQ of her lover. It was from He- 
rodotus that Elizabeth (a fovercign whofc 
name is revered in the annals of Litera- 
ture) learnt to maintain the rights of hu- 
manity againfl: another Xerxes. It was in 
JECchylus * (he faw her magnanimity cele- 
, brated under the names of th6 vidlori- 
, ous heroes of Salamis. f Chriftina pre- 
ferred 

* i£fchylushas written a tragedy, wherein he has 
painted, in the mod lively colours, the triamph of 
the Greeks and the confternation of the PeriQans, af- 
ter that fatal battle. See le Theatre de3 Grecs da 

P. Brumoy,' tomr ii. p. 171, &c. 

■ t The preiident Henaalt, in fpeaking of that 
Princefa, fays, '^ She was a great fcholar : and that, 
** being one day in converfation with Calignon, 

- B 4 ** after- 
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ferred knowlege to the government of a 
kingdom ; for which the politician may 
defpife, and the philofopher will proba- 
bly blame her. The man of letters, how- 
ever,* cannot fail to cherilh the memory 
of that Princefs, who not only ftudied the 
Ancients her elf, but even rewarded their 
commentators. It was by her that Sau- 

maife was honoured with marks of dif- 
tindlion ; who, tho' he did not deferve the 
admiration in which his cotcmporaries held 

" afterwards Chancellor of Navarre, fhefhewcdhim 
" a Latin tranflation (he had made of fome trage- 
" dies of Sophocles, and of two orations of De« 
** mofihenes. She permitted him alfo to take a copy 
*' of a Greek epigram of her own compofition ; 
** and aiked his opinion concerning fomc paiTagcs of 
«* Lycophron, which fhe had then in her hands, 
" and from which Ihe intended to tranflate fome par* 
*^ticular parts.". 

Abreg, Chronolog. 410. Paris, 1752, p. 397, 

him. 
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him, was above that contempt thrown 
upon him by his fucceflbrs, 

IV. This Princcfs, without doubt, car- Thtt tafit 
ried her regard for fuch writers too far. too far. 
For my part, tho* fometimes their advo- 
cate, never their partifan, I will freely con- 

fefs I think them as coarfe in their manners, 
as they were minute and trifling in their 
works. A pedantic erudition cramping the 
efforts of their imagination, they were rather 
dull compilers than ingenious Scholiafts. 
The age was jufl enlightened enough to per- 
ceive the utility oif their refearches, but nei- 
ther fenfible, nor poliflied fuSiciently to 
know what advantages they might have 
reaped, by the light of Philolbphy, 

V. At length the day appeared. Def- when it 
cartes indeed was not eminent in letters : ^^^i"f^« 

more rca* 

polite literature however is extremely ob- fonablc. 

. liged 
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l^d to hun. An acute philofepher ^, 
who inherited his manner^ inveftigated the 
true elements of criticifm. Boflu, Boi- 
leau, Rapin and Brumoy infornied the 
f>ub}k: alfo of the value of thofe treafures 
it bad in its poffeiSon. One of thofe fo- 
cktiesy that have better immortalized the 
name of Lewis XIV. than all the per- 
nicious triumphs of his ambition, had 
already begun its refbarches; focieties, in 
which we fee erudition, precifion of fen- 
timent and politcnefs united ^ in which 
we meet with fo many important difco- 
veries, and fometimesy what hardly yields 
to difcoverieS) a modeO: and learned igno- 
rance. 

If men employed their reafbn as much 

in their actions as in their converfation, 

< ♦ 

? Mr. Le Clerc, ia his excellent treadfe on the. 

art of criticifioy and in nuuiy other of his works. 

the 
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tbe Belles-Lettres would not only engage 
the efteem of the wife, but become equal- 
ly the ot^edt of vulgar admiration. 

y L It is from this sera we may date The de- 
tbe commencement of their decline. Le the Bdlct 
.Clcrc, to whom both freedom and fcience *^^*'* 
are indebted, complained of it above fixty 
years ago. But it was in the fumous dil^ 

pute, concerning the ancients and the mo* 
derns, that iJcttcrs received the mortal 

blow. Never fure was carried on fo un- 
equal a combat ! The &n& logic of 
Teraffon ; the refined philofophy of Fon- 
tenelle .; the elegant and happy manner of 
De la Motte ; the fprightly raillery of St. 
Hyacinthe ; all joined in concert to re- 
duce Homer to a level with Chapelain. 
The adverfaries of this formidable band 
anfwered them only by an attention to 
trifles s with I know not what pretenfions 

to 
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to natural fuperiority in the ancients ; with 

prejudice, abufe and quotations. The 
laugh was entirely againfl: them ; while 
the ancients, who were the fubjeftof the 
difpute, came in for a (hare of the ridi- 

cule that burfl: on their defenders: that 
agreeable nation, which had unthinking-* 
ly adopted the principle of Lord Shaftcf- 
bury, not making any diflinfHon between 
the Falfe and the Ridiculous. 

Our Philofophcrs have ever fince afFeft- 
ed to be aftoniihed, that men can pafs 
their whole lives, in acquiring the know- 
lege of mere words and fa£b, in bur^ 
thening the memory without improving 
the underftanding. At the fame time, 
our men of wit are fufficiently fenfible of 
the advantages they derive from the ig- 
norance of their readers, and therefore 

load 
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load the ancients with contempt, as well 
as fhofe who make them their ftudy *. 

YII. To this pidure let me fubjoin aGreatmen 
few refleftions, which may fix a juft efti- icitcn. 
matbn on the Belles Lettres. 

* < 

The examples of great men prov^ no- 
thing. Caillni, before he acquired a 
name for his aftronomical difcoveries, had 
bufied himfelf with judicial aftrology f • 
When fuch examples, however, arc nu- 
merous, they prejudice the mind- in fa- 
vour of an enquiry, the event of which 
they ferve afterwards to confirm, Ortc 
muft immediately conceive that a mind 
capable of thinking for itfelf, a lively and 

* Fontenelle in his dfgrefGon concerning the an- 
cients and moderns, and elfewhere, 

Oavres de GreiTet. tom.ii, p. 45. 

-f Fontenelle dans fon Eloge. 

Voltaire, torn, XYii. p. 79. 

brU- 
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brilliant imagination, can never relifli a ^ 
fcience that depends folely on the memo- 
ry. Yet of thofe whofe fuperior talents 

have fuccellively inftrufted mankind, ma- 
ny have applied themfclves entirely to 
the ftudy of the Belles Lettres 5 ftill more 
have i^ncouraged and in a lefs degree cul- 
tivated them ; but not one, at leaft hard* 
ly one, of them all, ever held them in 
contempt. All antiquity, was known to 
Grotius; a knowledge that enabled him 
to unfold the Sacred Oracles^ to combat 
ignorance and fuperftition, to fofcen the 
calamities and mitigate the horrors 6f 
war. 

If Defcartes, devoted entirely to his 
PhilofQphy, dcfpifed every kind of ftudy 
that had not an immediate affinity with 

2 it. 
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it, Newton * did not difdain to form a 
fyftem of Chronology which has had both 
its advocates and admirers : Gaflendi^ the 
greateft Philofopher among the men of 
letters, and the greateft / man of letters 
among the Philofophers, not only defend- 
ed the doArines of Epicurus, but critical- 
ly explained bis writings: Leibnitz laid 
afide his profound refearches into hiftory, 
to employ himfelf in the more abftrufe 
refearches of the Mathematics. Had his 
edition of the Capella appeared, his ex- 
ample alone in that valuable acquifition 
to the literary world, hadjuftified the con- 
duct: of all thofe who apply themfelves to 
letters f. An eternal monument exifts, 

* Newton difcovered miflakes of 5 or 6 hundred 
years in th^ common Chronology and reformed it 
^accordingly. See^y critical remarks on that Chro« 
notogy. 

f Seethe life of Leibnitz, by de Neafvrille, pre- 
fixed to his Theodocea. 

how- 
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Men of 
letters 
great 
men. 
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howexer, of the united efforts of erudi* 
tion and genius, in the Didtionary of Mr. 
Bayle. 

VIII. If we confine ourfelves to fuch 
as have devoted almoft all their time and 
ftudy to literature, the reader of tafte 

will always know how to. diftinguifh the 
fubtle and extehfive wit of Erafmus ; the 
accuracy of Cafaubon and Gerard Voilius ; 
the readinefs of JuftusXipfius ; the tade 
and delicacy of Tancguy-le-Febvre 5 the 
refources and fertility of IfaacYoiriuss the 
daring penetration of Bentley; the agree- 
able manner of Maflleu and de Fraguier ; 

the folid and ingenious criticifm of Sallier ; 
and the profound philofophical genius of 
Le Clerc and Freret. He will never con- 
found thefc truly-great men with fuch mere 
compilers as Gruter, Saumaife, Maflbn, 
and many others, whofe works, tho* not 

alto- 
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altogether ufelefs, ieldotn gratify taftc» ne- 
ver excite admiration, and in general only 
lay claim to the loweft kind of approba- 
tion. 

IX. The ancients have left models forTAsxi. 

fuch writers as dare to copy after them^ibarces of 
and Icflurcs to pthers, from which they may *^^*'*^' 
deduce the principles of true tafte, and 
learn to employ their leifure in the ftudy 
of thofe valuable productions, wherein 
truth appears embellilhed with all the 
graces of the imagination. 

It is the province of Poets and Orators 
to paint'tbe beauties of nature. The whole 
univerie fupplies them with tints : of that 
infinite variety, however, which on every 
fide prefents itielf, the images they em* 
ploy may be ranged in three clafies \ thofe 
relating to man, to nature, and to art. The 

C images 
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images ©f th« firft ckfs, or thofe which 
compofe the pifture ©f than, his great- 
nefsi his meannefs, his pafllons, his ca-> 
prices ; ihefe are they which condu6t the 
writer in the fureft path to immortality. 
Every time one reads Euripides or Te- 
rence, one difcovers new beauties. It is 
not, however, to the difpofition or con- 
du6t of their performances, which are in 
this refpeft often dcfcdtive ; nor is it to 
their delicacy or (implicity of ftile, that 
thefe Poets owe their reputation. No, 
the heart beholds the pifture of itfclf in 
their juft and lively dcfcriptions, and con- 
fcfles it wiih pleaftire. 

- Nature, vaft and extenfive as it is, hath 
furnifhed the Poets with but few images. 
Confined by the nature of the objeft, 
©r the prejudices oF mankind, to the ex- 
terior of things, they have fueceeded only 
\n painting the fucceffive variety 6f the 
*' feafons -^ 
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feaibns ^ a Tea agitated by ftorms ; the Ze* 
phyrs, wafting love and pleafure on the 
breeze, and the like. A few writers of 
genius were enow to exhauft thefe images. 

X, Thofe of art remained. By the Artificial 

images. 

loiagcs of art I mean aH thofe things, 
by which men have embelliihed, defaced, 
or diverfified nature, religion, laws or cuf- 
tojn. The Poets have univcrfally made 
free with aU thefe, and it mull be owned 
they were in the right. Their fellow-coun- 
trymen underltood them with eafe, and 
perufed them with pleafure. -They were 
pleafcd to fee the genius of their grea^^ 
men exercifed on things which had made 
their anceftors refpedtable, on fubjefls they 
revered as facred, or praftifed as ufeful. 

XI. The manners of the ancients were The man- 

ners of the 
more favourable to Poetry than ours ; ancients 

^ ? wnicn 10 poetry. 
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of their General. Tlie mufe d*rffc^ her 
afliftance in the defcription of their evo- 
lutions : fhe is afraid to penetrare the 
clouds of powder and fmoke, tha:t conceal 
from her fight alike the coward and the 
brave, the private centinel and the com- 
mander in chief 

XII. The ancient republics of Greece 
ment* wcrc ignorant of the firft principles of good 
policy. The people met in tumultuous 
alTemblies rather to deterUiinc than to de- 
liberate. Their fadions were impetuous 
and laftingi their infurrediom frequent 
and terrible j their moft peaceful hours full 
of diftruft, envy and <!bnfufioii * : The ci- 
tizens were indeed unhappy ; but their 

* See Thucydides, bocdc iu, alio Diodi»-zi£ Sicol B S 
from t)ie xi;h b.>ok to th« xxtla, almoft ikroargbont. 
Aiio the Prcficc cfiht Al>bc Tcraffoa to liic 3d vol. 
<yf )iis tniriUtkyR of Diodoros Sioalie — Alio Hbibc's 
Foiitrc&l ££&%*$. 

writers. 
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Wiitcxs, whofe imaginations were warmed 

by fuch dreadful objeds, delcribed them 
naturally as they were felt. A peace- 
able adminiftration of the lawss thofe fa- 

iiitary inftitutions, which, projedted in the 
cabinet of a Sovereign or his council, dif- 
fufe happinefs over a whole nation, excite 
only the Poet's admiration, the coldeft of 
all the paflions. 

XIII. The' ancient mythology, which , .. 
attributed life and intelligence to all nature, gioo. 
extended its influence to the pen of the 
Poet. Inlpired by the mufe, he fung the 
attributes, the adventures and misfortunes 
of his fabulous deities. That Infinite Be- 
ing, which religion ^nd philofophy have 
made known to ua, is above fych dcfcrip- * 
tion : the fublimeft flights become puerile 
on fuch a fubje<5t. The almighty Fiat oi 
Mofes fl:rikes us with admiration* 5 but 

• See the pieces of Huct and Defpreaux, in the 
3d 'vol, oi the works of the latter. 

. C 4 reafon 
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reftfon cannot comprehend, nor imagtna^ 
tion defcribe, the operations of a deity, 
at whofe command alone millions of 
worldi are made to tremble: nor can we 
read with any fati^fafbory pfeafure of the 
devili in Milton, warring for two whole 

days in heaven againft the armies of the 
Omnipotent \ 

^ Tht goldtti conptAs, witk which the Creator^ 
)a MUtOft, metfom the nidveri^ excite fnrprize. 
PtvKapi* however* it is poerile in hia ; dio* (ndk 
M i«A«S<t had be«A tral/ faUine in Homer. Oor 
phUo^^K^l viefts of the DettY sure iBJanoss to tke 
f^QMKv ThefhMieaitf^biittsdeb^OttrlXnuEf vkkk 
w^ihatteiattQtkdthieJepkerQr^keGfcck:^. The 
ftMuwt jtiMftof Milioft we&cs«Hi^hf the^ile^ 
o^ ^«ir tthgiee^ ewi iawt affCMed to t 
«lwe«ig<t 3ft whMfc hie iktook k « Ikdb of 5 

o«it^ ttt hii& yffumriaqt «» dhe epeedUr piSmB of 
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The ancients knew their advantages, and 
profited by them accordingly. Of this 
the mafterly performances we ftill admire 
are the beft proofs. 

XIV. But we, who are placed in another The 
clime, and born in another age, are nccefla- perceiving 
rily at a lo6 to fee thofe beauties, for want^^JI"^"** 
of being able to place ourfelves in the fame 
point of' view with the Greeks and Rod- 
mans. A circumftantial knowlege of their 
fituation aiyl manners can only enable us 
to do this. The fuperficial ideas, the poor 
information We glean f i om a commentary, 
afljft us only to feize the more palpable 
and apparent beauties : all the graces, all 
the delicacies of their writings efcape us ; 
and we are ^pt to abufe their cotempo- 
raries for want of tafte, in lavifliing fuch 
encomiums on thofe merits we are too ig- 
norant to difcover. An acquaintance with 

anti- 
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I 

Indian on the banks of the Gang^, and 
the Laplander on his hills of fnpw, will 
read his works, and envy the happy clime 
and sra that producdl fd extraordinary a 
genius.. 

Thofe who. are ambitious to pleafe uni- 
verfally, milft deduce their imj^es from 
the common refburces of mankind, from 
the human heart and the reprefentatlons 
of nature. Pride only can induce writers 
to exceed thefe bounds. They may pre- 
fume, indeed, that the occult beauties of 
their writings will always fecure a family of 

Burmans, to labour in their explication, 
and to admire the text the more becaufe 
they themfelves have written the comment. 

And on ^^l^ It is not, however, the cfaarac- 
the nature ^^^ ^f ^^ ^^^^^ altogether, but that of 
fubjeft. his work, which influences him in this 

partiGu- 
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particular. The fublimer fpectes of Poe- 
try, the epopeia, the tragedy, the ode, 
leldom employ the fame images as come- 
dy and fatire^ becaufe the former are 
chiefly defcriptive of the paffions, and the 
latter of manners. Horace and Plautus 
are almoft unintelligible to thofe who have 
not learnt to lire and think as the Ro- 
mans. The rival of the latter, the ele- 
gant Terence, is better underftood, be- 
caufe he has facrificed pleafantry to tafte ; 
whereas Piautus'has even proftituted de- 
cency to ijfiirth. Terence, one is apt to 
think, imagined he was defcribing the 
Athenians : his pieces are all over Greek, 
excepting the language *.. Plautus knew 

• See Teren, Bunnell. a& ii. k. %. Hesnton, 
a6t i. fc. I. The Cufedinarii Terence fpeaks of, 
difprove not the truth of this refledion. , That word, 
tho* we ihould not adopt the conjeAure of Sumaiie, 
was become from a proper name an appellative. 
See Terence Eunuch^ adl ii. fc. 2. 

that 
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that be wrote fbr thi eniertsunmeiit cif 
the Romans ; and therefore vith kitn we 
find, at Thebes, at Athens, at Calydon, 
the manners, laws, and eteh the public 

"buildings, of Rome *. 

* 

Contraft XVII. la heioic poefy^ ahho' flaanofiTS 
^twccn b^ not the principal objefts of the piscf, 
cy and they are made ufe of as ornamental- ia the 

fplcndour 

of the Roi remote and diftant fliadawings of the pic- 
ture. It is imppfllible to comprehend die 
defign, the art, the circumftantial beauties 
of Virgil, without a perfeA knawlege of 
the hiftory, the government, and the rcJi- 
gion of the Romans ; of the geography of 
ancient Italy j the charaftcr of Auguftus i 
and of that particular and fingular rela* 

* AmphTtrion, aa, i. fc i. Qaid fadam minCy 
fi TrefTiri me in carcerem compegerint, &c. 

tiOD 
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don he bore to the fenacc and the people ^. 
Nothing could be more ftriking, or inter- 
efting to this people, than the contraft 
betv^een Rome, with its three thoufand 
citizens living in hovels thatched with 
ftraw t, and the fame Rome the metro- 
polis of the univeric, whofe houfes were 
peaces, whofc citizens Prince, and whole 
provinces were extenfive empires; As 
Florus has remarked this contraft, it is 
not to be thought Virgil was regardlels 
of it. He has ftruck it off in a moft maf- 
terly manner. Evander conducts his gueft 

thro* that village, where every thing, even 

« 

* See the DiiTertationa of ^r. 4e la Bleterle on tke 

authority of the Emperors, in the Memoirs of the 

academy of the Belles-Lettres. Vol. xir. p. 357. 

, Vol. xxL p« 299, &c. Vol. xxiv« p. 26 1« &c. p. 

297, &c. 

t Varro de lingua Latina, lib. iv.— Dionyfius Ha- 
licarnaf. lib, xi« p. j6, Plutarch, in Rom. 

2 its 
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MS all rufticity. He cx- 
lities i while the Poet g?ves 
lerftand for whom this vil- 
e capitol, concealed beneath 
rs, was referred •- How 
ing a pi£ture ! How fpealc- 
flive is this to a man ver- 
y\ How Jiftleis Mid un- 
ofe who are no otherwife 
ad Virgil than by a natural 

and a knowlegc of the lan- 

I better one ts acquainted 
i the more one admires the 
of the Poet. His fubjea, 

■• lib. viii. ver. tS; to 370.' 

wiaxn fedcm, « capitoli* docit 
>lim fylvcflribu. hortida dumis^. 

^ Armenia videbant 

wo et laatis mugire carinit. 

u 
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it muft be confefled, was flat enough. 

The flight of a band of refugees 5 their 

fquabbies with a few villagers, and the 

fettling of a paltry town; thefe were the 

^ boafted labours, the great expl6its of the 

. pious ^neas. But the Poet has dignified 

th(?m, and in fo doing has had art enough 

to render them intercfting.^ By an illu- 

fion, too refined not to have efcapcd the 

generality of readers, and too excellent to 

difpleafe the critic, he hath cmbelliflied 

the rude manners of the heroic ages, but 

has done it without difguifing them *• 

• The 

a 

• Nothing is more difEcuk fcr a writer, educated 
in fcenes of luxury, than to defcribe fimplicity with- 
out meaoneis. Read the cj^ilHc of Penelope, in Ovid, 
and yoa will be difgufted with that rufticity which 
gives fo much delight, in Homer. In the writings 
of Madam Scndery, you will be as difagrecably fur- 
prized to find, in the court of Tomyris, the'fplcn* 

JD dour 
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The h«rdfman Latinus, and the quarrel* 
fome Turnus, arc indeed elevated into 
great monarchs. All Italy trembles for 
the caufc of liberty : and -ffineas triumphs 
over gods and men. Virgil knew how to 
refledt all the glory of the Romans on their 
Trojan anceftors. The founder of Rome 
eclipfes that of Lavlnium. It is a fire that 
kindles, tad prefently blazes over the face 
of the earth. JEncas, if I may fo venture 
to exprefs myfelf, contiuned the germe of 
all his defcendams. When bcfieged in 
kis camp, he naturally calls to mind a 

dowrofdAtorLoaistbeXIVdu Ooemiifibefonn- 
td ibr fvdi iMMius to kk ofilKir geniiiBe fimpG- 
«lty« KeAcCtoi kis fupplkd ^ place of czpoi- 
tnc» vn Ylifi|» im1 pctlia|9 in FeieVm, Tli^ 
loMW ll iMft tofci y to 
tqrfowi^y ift Ao ddjcwy of 
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Cjefirr and an Alexis. Wc cannot divide 
our admiration between ihem. 

Biit Virgil never difplayed greater ad- 
drefs than when, dcfccnded with his hero, 
to the Ihades, his imagination fcemed at 
full liberty. Yet here he neither created 
new nor imaginary beings. Romulus and 
Brutus, Scipio and Casfar appeared, fuch 
as they had been in life, the admiration or 
tcrrour cf Rom^. 

XIX. One reads the Gcorgics with that of the 
lively tafte the beautifuL excites, and that^«°^&«' 
exquifite pleafure the charms of the fub* 
je£k naturally infpire, in a fufceptible mind. 
It is eafy to conceive, however, that our 
admiration would be increafed, by difco^ 
vering in the Poet a defign equally noble 
and elevated, as the execution of it is 
highly finifhed. I conftandy draw my 

D 2 examples 
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examples from Virgil. His fine verfes^ 
and the precepts of his friend -Horace, 

fixed the ftandard of tafte among the Ro- 

■ 

mans, and may ferve to convey inftruc^ 
tion to the molt diftant pofterity. But 
to explain my fentiments more clearly, 
it is necefiary to trace things a little far- 
ther. 

The Ro- XX, The Romans firfl: fought for glo- 
raii», ry and for their country. After the fiegc 
of VeisB * they received fome fmall pay, 
and fometimes were recompenfed after a 
triumph + : but they received thefe as gra- 
tuities, and not as their due. At the end 
of every ^^ar, the foldiers, becoming ci- 
tizens, retired to their rcfpedlive huts, 

• Livy, book iv. c. 59, 60. 

t Livy, book XXX. c. 45, &c. Arbathnot's Tables, 

and 
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and hung up their ufclcfe arms, to be re-; 
filmed at the firft fignal. 

When Sylk rcftored the public tran- 
quillity, circumftanccs were much altered. 
Above three hundred thoufand men, ac- 
cuftomed to luxury and flaughter *, with- 
out fubilance, without home, without 
principle, required rewards. Had the 
dictator paid them in money, according to 
the rate afterwards cftablifhed by Auguf- 
tus, it had coft him upwards of thirty- 
two millions, of our money + 5 an immenfe 

fum 



• Sallaft;in Bell. Catilin. p. 22. Edit. Tbyf. 

-}- This rat^ allowed 3000 drachmas, or 1200a 
fefterces to every private foot-foldier, (i) twice that 
fum to each of the cavalry and to a centurion, 
and four times as much to a tribane» (2) The Ro- 



■•^ 



(j) Dion. Cafs. 

(2) Wotton's Hiftoryof Rome, p, 154^ 

T>3 
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liim in the mod profperous times, but thcA 
abfolutely out of the power of the re- 

jpan legion, after the angmentatipn inadc by Ma- 
J1U3, (3) conftfted of 6000 infantry, and 300 horfc. 
Tnis confiderable corps, however, had but fixty-fix 
officers, that is fixty centurions and lix tribunes. So 
that the account flood thus. , c »• 

282,000 private men at 3000 drachma's 1 

or 12,000 fefterces, or 105 1. Stcr- V 28,905,000 
ling each 3 

2,820 centurions and 1 4, 1 00 horfe at 1 ^ 

6000 drachmas, or 210 I. Stejling S 3,468,600 
each - 3 

282 tribunes at 12,000 drachmas, or? 11^,620 
4 1 o 1. each S 

Sum total L. 32,489,220 
According to Dr. Arbuthnot's calculaiions, it fhould 
be only 30,70^,2^0 1. the drachma being worth on- 
ly 7d.| Engiifh money. (4) Bur, from the refeirchca 
I have made, I find that the Attic drachma of later 
years, was equal to a Roman denier both in weight 
and vp^ip. prd wort^ 8H |- o^'onr mo- v, fc^ 
I, ■ - , ■ . ' ^ 

(3) K fill, r.u iq p. 9O4. 

(4) Arbuth. Tables, p. 15. 

(5) Manufcript remaiks on the weights, &c. of 

the ancients. Hooper, p. 108, and EiiTenfchmidt, 
p. 23. &c, 

public 
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public to difcharge. Sylla, thcrcforf, cm*- 
braced an expedient, rather didated by 
necefllty, and his own private intereft, 
than the good of the commonwealth : he 
didributed the lands among the veterans, 
and accordingly forty-feven legions were 
immediately difperfed over Italy. Four 
and twenty military colonies were thus fet- 
tled * : ruinous expedient ! It could not be 
othcrwife 5 for if they Were intermixed with 
the natives of the foil, they changed their 
habitations to find out their old acquaint- 
ance ; and if they fettled in a body, there 

« 

was an army ready difciplined for any fc- 
ditious oreneral who would lead them to 
the field. Thefe warriours, however, foon 
grew tired of. an inadive life, and thinking 
it beneath them to earn by the fweat of 

their brows, what could only coft them a 

• Livy, lib. lxj6cix.*-£pitom. Freiniheim.'SappI* 
lib« UxxJx. c. 34. 

D 4 . ^ little 
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little blood *, they foon diffipated their 
new fubftance in dcbauctieries, ^nd, feeing 
no prbfpeft of repairing their fortunes but 
by a civil war, they readily and powerful- 
ly entered into the dcfigns of Catiline -j-.. 
Auguftus, embarafTcd in like manner, 
followed the fame plan, and was juftly ap* 
prthenfive of the fame fatal confequen- 
ces. Stiil fmukcd in Italy the afhes of thofc 
fires its expiring libeity had kindled* 

• •*! Des feux qu'a rallumefa libertemourantcj. 

The hardy yecerans had not acquired 
poffcliions but by a biuody war j and the 
frequent ads of^ violence they committed 

* Tacitus, de Moribus Germanorum, p. 44.U 

t Salluft. in Bell. Catilin., p. 40, Cicero in Ca- 
tilin. Orat. ii. 

» 

t Racin. Mithridatc, aa iii. fc* i. 

plainly 
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plainly Ihewed they ftill thought them- 
felves at liberty to keep them, {word in 

hand % 

XXI- In fuch circuoiftances, what could The de. 

fign of ' 

be more conformable to the mild admini- \^rgit» 
ftration of Auguftus, than to employ the 
harmonious lays of his friend, to reconcile 

thefe turbulent fpirits to their new fitua- 
tion ? To this end, therefore) he advifed 
him to compofe this work. 

Da fadlem curfam atqae andadbus adhuc 

casptis 
Ignarofque viae, tnecnm miferatus agreftes 
logredere; ct votis jam nunc alTacfce to* 

can t- 

• See Donatus, life of Virgil; Virgil. Eclog. ix.' 
V. Z. Sec, 

+ Gcorg. lib. it v. 4e« 

Above 
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Above fifty writers on agriculture had 
ncvcrtbelefs appeared among the Greeks ♦, 
The trafts alio of Cato and Varro were 
more certain guides, as well as more cir- 
cumftantial aad exaft in their precepts, 
than could be fuppofed thofe of a Poet. 
But it was more neceflary to infpire the 

s - 

foldicrs with s^ tafte for a country life than 
10 inftruft them in the rudiments of huf* 
bandry. Calculated to this end were his 
affecting defcriptions of the innocent plea^i- 
fxiH% of the peaceful ruftic ; of his fports^ 
his domeftic cafe, his delightful retreats; 
how ditferent from the frivolous aoiufe- 
ments, or the ftill more fiivolous buftle, 
of the bufy world ! 



We may yet difcover, in tho compoli- 
don of this beautiful piece, fome of thofe 



Varrp, dc re rullica, lib, i. c. i. 
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lively and unexpef^ed ftrokes, of thofe art- 
ful and happy touches, which evince the 
talents of Tirgil for fatire; a fpecies of 
writing which fuperior views and a natu* 
ral goodnefs of heart prevented him from 
cultivating *. Not one pf thofe veterans 
could fail of feeing himfelf in the pi£lure 
of the aged Corycian f ; who, inured to 
arms in his youth, is happy at laft in the 
enjoyment of a folitary retreat, transform* 
cd, by his induftry, from a wildcrnefi in- 
to a paradife of fwects J. - 

The poor Italian, weary of a life fo full 
of anxieties, laments wiih the Poet the 

* Hie petit excidiis nrbem, miferofque penatcf^ 
' Ut gemm^ bibat» eC Sarrano dormiat odro. 

Virg. Gcorg, lib. ii.- v. 505. 
•(■ Georg. lib. iv. v. 125, &c. 

t One of thofe pirates on whom Pompcy bcftowcd 
lands. Servius ct* Vcllius Patercul. ^ 

unhap-- 
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unbappinefs of the times, is concerned for 
his Prince^ borne down by the violence 
of the veterans, 

Ut cum .carceribus fcfe effudere quadrigae, 
Addunt in fpatium, et fruIVra retinacula ten* 

dens 
Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus ha- 

beoas *• 

and returns to his labour, animated with 
•the hopes of a fecond age of gold. 

Httfac XXII. Taken in this light, Virgil is 
^^"* no longer to be confidered as a mere 
writer, defcribing the bufinefs of a rural 
life ; but as another Orpheus, who ftrikes 
the lyre only to difarni favages of their 
ferocity, and unite them in the peaceful 
. bonds of fociety -f . 

• Georg. lib. i. v. 512; 
-f- Sylvcftres heroines facer in terprefquedeorum 
Cadibus et vj£lu faedo deterroit Orpheus, 
Di(^as ob hoc lenire tigres rabidofque leones. 

Horat. An Poet. v. 391. 

His 
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- His Georgics aiSlually produced this ad- 
hiirablc cffcdt. The veterans became in- 
fenfibly reconciled to a quiet life, and palled 
without difturbance the thirty years that 

flipt away before Auguftus had cftabliflied, 
not without much difficulty, a military 
fund to pay them in money *, 

XXIII. Ariftotle, who introduced light Cntivifm. 
amidft the obfcurity that clouded the works it. 
both of nature and art, was the father of 
criticifm. Time, whofc juftice, flow yet 
fure, diftinguiflied at length truth from 

crrour, hath demoliflicd the ftatues of the 
philofophcr, but hath confirmed the deci- 
fions of the critic, Deftitute of obferva- 
tions, he hath advanced chimeras inftcad 
of fa<as. Formed in the fchool of Plato, 

• Tillemont. Hift, des Empcr.'— Tacit. Annal. 
lib.i. p, 39. — Dionyf. lit. iv.'p. 565.— Suetonius iq 
Ajiguft. c« 49. 

and 
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and by the writings of Homer, Sophocles, 
Euripides and Thucididcs, he hath drawn 
his rules from the nature of things, and a 
knowlege of the human heart; il)uftrating 
them by examples from the greateft models 
of antiquity. 

It is now two thoufand years fince the 
days of Ariftotle. The critics have fince 
improved their art; they are not, how* 
ever, as yet agreed concerning the objeft 
of their purfuit. Le Clerc, Coufin,^ Des- 
MaifeaujT, St, Martha *, have all defined 
it differently. For my part, I think eve- 
ry one of them too partial or too pofitive. 
Criticifm is, in my opinion, the art of 
forming a judgment of writings and writ- 
ers ; of what they have faid ; of what they 
have faid well, and what they have faid 

* Clerici ars critica^ lib. i. c. i. 

truly; 
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. troly *. Under the firft head are comprc- 

' hended grammar^ a knowledge of langua- 
ges» and manufcrijpts } a capacity of diiVin* 

guifliing fuppofed from genuine perfor* 

mances, and of reftoring the true reading 

of corrupted pafiages. Under the fecond^ 

is included the whole theory of elocution 

and poefy. The third opens an infimenfe 

fields the enquiry into the circumHances 

and truth of fafts. Thus t^e whole ge- 
neration of critics may be diftinguifbed 
under three kinds, grammarians, rhetori- 
cians and hiftorians. The exclufive pre- 
tenfions of the firft have not only been 
' prejudicial to their own endeavours^ but 
to thofc of their whole fraternity. 

k 

^ Hlftorically fo ; the truth of their evidence, not 
of their opinions ; th^ latter is in th« province of 
logic rather than of eriticifai* 

XXIT. 
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V , . , XXIV- All that relates to what meii 

n Materials 

V "'' of criti- are, or have been 5 all that creative genius 

hath invented; that the undcrftanding 

hath confidered; together with all which 

induftry hath coUefted, are included in the 

departmentof criticifm. A clear head, a 

fine taftc, acute* penetration, are all necef- 

fary to form a good critic. Follow the 

man of letters into his ftudy, you will feo 

him furrounded by the literary produc- 

tions of all ages 5 his library is (locked 

with them ; and his. mind informed with' 

out being overburthcned by their perufal. 

He looks about him on all fides ; nor k 

the author, whofe writings may have the 

mod diftant relation to the fubjefl of his 

thoughts, forgotten : he may happen to 

meet there with fome accidental and ftfik- 

ing paffage, to confirm the difcoverics of 

the critic, or dagger his hypothefcs. And 

^ here 
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here ends the bufincfs of the fcholar. The / 

iuperficial reader looks no farther, but ad- 
mires the reading and nnemory'of the com- 
mentator ; who is not lefs the dupe of the x 

encomium, and miftakes the materials of 
building for the edifice itfelf. 

XXV, But the true critic is fcnfrble his The ta(k 
tafk is only begun. He deliberates, com- ^^ * ^""^* 
pares, hefitates, and decides. Impartial as 
exadt, he fubmits only to reafon, or to 
authority *, which is reafon with regard 
to fafts. ^ The mofl: refpedable names yield 
fometimes to the teftimony of writers, who 
owe. all their weight to momeatary cir- 
cumftances. The true critic, ready and 
fertile in relburces, but void of falfc refine- 
ment, fcruples not to facrifice the molt 

* That is to fay, authority combined with expe- 
lience, 

j E brilliant. 
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brilliant, the maft fpecious hypothefes to 
truth, nor prefumes to talk to his mafters 
in the language of mere c6nje<5lure. A 
profeffcd advocate for the truth, he feeks 

that kind of proof his fubjeft admits of, 
and is fatisfied. He employs not the dcf- . j 
perate fey the of analyfis, in gathering thofe 
, delicate flowers that Ihrink and fade at the ■ 

leafl: ungentle touch. At the fame time, 
as little content with infijrid admiration, i 
he fearches into the moft fecret emotions | 
of the human heart, to difcover the caufes 
of his pleafure or difguft. -Diffident and | 
fenfible, he deals not out conjedures as 
truths, reafonings for fafls, or probabili- 
ties for demonftraiions. ! 

Criticifm XXVI. Geometry has been called a good 
fu:" "' Species of logic, which has been thought 

alfo a great encomium on that fcience : i 

I 

I 

as 



n It 1$ certainly more noble to difplay and 
improve the faculties of the human mind 
than to trace the limits of the material 
univerfe. But has rot criticifai alfo the 
fame pretenfrons to logic ? It has 'more : 
Geometry is employed only in dcmonftra- 
tions peculiar to itfelf : criticifm delibe- 
rates between the difFcrcftt degrees of pro- 
bability. It is by comparing thefe we dajly 
regulate our adtions, and often determine 

our future deftiny *, Let us examine here 
fome critical probabilities. 

XXVII. The prefcnt age, which ima- Contro- 

vcrfy on 

gines itfelf deftincd to introduce change the Ro- 
into every thing, has adopted an hiftori- tor/, 
cal fcepticifm, as dangerous as it may be 
ufeful. M. de Pouilly, a fprightly and 

« It is the elements of geometry and criticifm that 
are here principally intended. 

E 2 fuperficial 



fupcrBcial genius, who generally quoted 
more than he read, was dubious concern- 
ing the certainty of the fivefirft ages of 
Rome * 5 but, little adapted for fuch kind 
of refearchcs, he readily gave up the point 
to the erudition and criticifms of M. Frc- 
rct and the Abbe Sallicr f. M. de Beau- 
fort revived this controvcrfy ^ and the Ro- 
man hiftory has fuffered not a little from 
the attacks of a writer, who not only knew 
to doubt, but to determine. , 

• A clear and prccife definition of the certainty in 
difpute might have abridged the controvcrfy. •* It 
was an hiftorical certainty." This certainty, how- 
ever, varies in different ages. Thus, I believe in 
general in the cxiftencc and exploits of Charlcmainc ; 
but my affurancc thereof is not equal to that 1 have 
of the aflions of Henry the Fourth. 

t Mem. di TAcad. dcs Belles Lettres, tom. vi, 
1^ 14* 190* , ^ 

XXVIIL 
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XXVIII. A treaty, concluded between of a trct- 
the Romans and Carthaginians, became, t^e^n' 
in the hands of this author, a moft power- ^^ "* 
ful objedion*. This treaty is found in 
Polybius, an hillorian accurate as fen* 
Able f . The original was in his time at 
Rome. And yet this authentic monument 
contradifted all the hiftorians. It ap- 
peared by this, that L. Brutus and M. 
Horatius were confuls at the fame time ; 
altho' Horatius was not invefted with the 

confulfhip till after the death of Brutus. 
Again, a people are therein called Roman 
fubjeSis, who were at that time only allies, 
and we hear of the marine of a nation 
that began to conftrudl: Oiips only in the 
time of the firft Punic war; two hundred 

and fifty years ajFcer the confulfliip of Bru- 

\ ' ■ 

* Diflertation far rinceftiCttde de Thift. Rom. p. 

33—46. 

f Pol^'b. Hifi. lib. ill. c. 22. 

E 3 tui. 
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tus. What mortifying conclufions might 
not be drawn from thefe conlradiftions I 
How greatly to the difadvantage of the 
hiftorians ! 

This trea- XXIX. This objeaion of Mr. de Beau- 

tv clc^rccl * 

up. fort greatly embarrafled his adverfaries. 

. They fufpefted the authenticity of tlie pre- 
tended original. They even altered its 

date. Let us fee, if by a probable expla- 
nation, we cannot reconcile this monu- 
ment with the hiftorians. To do thiS we 
{hall be^in by fcpariting the date from the 
body of the treaty. The former a^^recs 
with the rime v.f Brutus : the latter re- 
fembles the manner (f Polybius, or that 
of >is Roman antiquaries. But the names 
of thdr confuls wcpe never in'erted in their 
folemn treaties, in the fcedera confccrated 
by all the ceremonies of their religion. 

The 
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The minlftcfs of that religion, the fedales^ 
only figned them : and in this confided 
the diftinftion between the /^^^r^ and the 
fponftones. The account of this circum- 
ftance, for which we are indebted to Livy ♦, 
obviates the difficulty. The antiquaries 
miftook the feciaUs for the confuls ; and, 
without thinking of the miftake, as no- 
thing obliged them to be precife in their 
explanation of their public monuments, 
they diftinguifhcd the year, of the expul- 
fion of their kings, by the celebrated names 
of the author of their liberty, and the 

founder of the capitol. It little con- 
cerned them, whether they were confuls 
at the fame time, or not. 

* Spoponderant confules, legati, quseltores, tri- 
buoi militDiDy nominaqae eorum qui fpoponderunt 
adhuc exilant, abi (i ex fcedere a£ta res efTet pre- 
terquam duorum fecialium nomine extarent. 

Tit. Liv. lib. ix. c. j, 

E 4 XXX. 
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or the XXX. The people of Ardca, Antium 
^bk*rs. ^^^ Terracinia, were not then fubjeds of 
Ronie 5 at Icaft, if they were, hiftorians 
have given us very falfe ideas of the extent 
of that republic. Let us imagine our- 
felves exifting in the time of Brutus; and 
we fhall deduce, from the politics of 
the Romans, a definition of the term Ally, 
very different from what we fliould Jay 
down at prefent, Rome, altho' the laft 
colony of the Latins, begun very early to 
form the proje6k of fubjefting the whole 
nation to its laws. Its difcipline and po- 
lice, its heroes, its vi&orics, foon mani- 
ftfted jts incontcftible fupcricrity. The 
Romans, not leis |)olitic* than bold, made 
ufc of this fuperiority wi h a difcrttion 
worthy of ihtir good fortune. I hey 
knew well that cities badly fubjeded wo. ;d 
flop the progrefs of their arms, would 

.< wafte 
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waile the treafures, and corrupt the man- 
ners of the republic. Under the more 
ipecious name, therefore, of allies, they 
reconciled the vanquifhed to the yoke of 

fubmiffion 5 while the latter confented with 

>• 

pleafure to acknowlege Rome as the ca- 
pital of the Latin nation, and to furnifh it 
with a quota of troops in its wars. The 

republic, in return, iaffordcd them only 
bare proteffcion, the mark of that fove- 
reignty which coft its vaflals fo dear. 
Thefe people were indeed denominated al- 
lies to Rome; but they foon found them- 
fclvcs no better than her flavcs, 

XXXI. This explication, it may be 

faid, diminiflies the difficulty, but does 
not removfe it. Trrmooij the word Poly- 
bius in this place makes ufe of, take» in 
its proper ^enfe, fignifics a fubjeft. I will 

not 
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not difpute it. But it muft be obfervcd, 
wc have only a tranflation of this treaty ; 
and though we (hould conditionally admit 
the copiefts to be depended on, as to the 
main fubftance and tenour of it, their ex- 
preQjons ought not to be ftridly taken 
according to the letter. The aflbciation 
of our ideas is fo extremely arbitrary, 
their various Ihades (b indiftinft, and Ian- 
^uages fo different and changeable, that 
the moft able tranflator may long look 
for equivalent expreflions, and find at laft 
none but what are barely fimilar. The 
language of this treaty was antique. Po- 
Jybius trufted to the Roman antiquaries ; 
whofe vanity was apt to magnify their 

fubjeil. ' Fccdtrati^ faid they, does not di- 
redly fignify allies, as of people upon an 
equal footing, let us render it therefore by 

the word fubjcfts. 

XXXIL 
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XXXII. Again, the Roman marine is Their ma« 
an objtd of no little embarralTment to the 
critics. Polybfus himfelf however aflures 
us, that the fleet of Duillius * was their firft 
eflay of this kind. Polybius therefore muft 
be in one cafe or the other miftaken, fincc 
he contradidts himfelf; which is aU the 
conclufion I fhall draw from the matter. 
But even admitting the truth of his rela- 
tion, the Roman hiftory does not therefore 
fall to the ground. The following hy- 
pothefis affords a probable folution of this 
paradox ; and that is as, much as can be 

reatonably expcdcd of an hypothefis. Tar- 
quin opp efled both his fubjcfts and the 
army. He feized, and appropriated to 

himfelf, their plunder ; which gave them 
a difguft to mill ary expeditions. They 
fitted out, therefore, fmall floops, and 

f Polybius, lib. i. c. 20. 

went 
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went CO cruize at fea. The infant repute- 
lie prote£t<id them, but, by this treaty, 
laid a reftraint on their depredations. 
The continual wars, in which it was af- 
terwards engaged, and wherein the land 
forces were well paid, made this marine ne- 
glcSed I and, in an age or two, it was even 
forgotten that it had ever exifted *. Po- 
Ijbius may have only fpoken in too indijf- 
tinfi and general terms. 

XXXIII. It may be further remarked, 
chat this firft marine of the Romans could 
be compofed only of veilels of no more 
tban fifty oars. Galen and Hiero conftruc- 
tcd much larger fliips f. The Greeks and 

• I fhall fay nothing of the fleet that appeared bc- 
fcrc Tarentum ; as I imagine thofe veiTels belonged 
ID the iohabitants of Thoricum. 

See Frcniheim Supplem. I^ivian, lib. xii* c. 8. 

t Arbuthnot's Tables, p. 225. Hiftoirc do com- 
•icjfcc des anciens, par Huct, c. 211. 

Car* 
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Carthaginians followed the example $ and* 
in the firft Punic war, the Romans fitted 
out veffels of three or four tier of oars, a 
circumftance that a(loni(hes the antiquaries 
and mechanics to this day. So different 
an arniament was fuffiQJent to make them 
forget their former rude eflays *-. 

XXXIV, I have with pleafure under- Refleai- 
.taken the defence of an ufeful and ^f^^^^- ^^^^"^ 
cfting hiftory. My principal view, how- 
ever, is to (hew by thefe refledions, the 
nicety of critical difcuflions, in which, 
the bufinefs is not to produce dcmonftra- 
tion, but to make a comparifon between 
oppofite probabilities ; as alfo to fhew how 

little confidence ought to be placed in the 

• The celebrated Mr. Frerct has offered a differ- 
ent hypothefis, agreeable enough for its fimplicity ; 
but it appears to mcy not quite fo reafonable. ^ee 
Memoires de PAcad. des Belies Lettres^ torn, xviii. 

p. I02y &c. 

moft 
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moft fpccious and dazzJing fyftems, fince 
there arc fo few that can bear a free and 
attentive examination. 

Criticifm, XXXV. A further confideration in- 
tho' prac- vqI^cs criticifm in a new difficulty, ' There 

tical, not 

to be ac- ^re fome fdences which are purely theo- 

quired by /•/! . i r 

rot«, retical : their principles confilting only ot 
fpeculative truths, and not of pradical 
maxims. It is more eafy barely to com- 
prehend a propofition, than to render it 
familiar to one's thoughts, to apply it with 
propriety, to make ufe of it as a guide to 
our ftudies, or as a light to fhew us the 
■ way to new difcoveries. 

The art of criticifm is not to be ac- 
quired by rote or praftice. Its elements 
are juft, but of themfelves dry and fruit* 

lefs. The writer who knows thefe only 

19 
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IS equally mirtaken, whether he deter- 
mines to follow, or ventures to forfakc 
them- A great genius, fertile of inven- 
tion, mafter of critical rules, and at the 
fame time, of the reafons on which thofe 
rules are founded, will often appear to 
hold them very cheap. New and enter- 
prifing in his attempts, he will fcem to 
have thrown off their reftraint : but fol- 
low him to the end, and you will always 
find him an admirer, tho* not an implicit 
one, of thofe rules ; and that he always 
makes them the bafis of his inveftigations 
and difcoveries. Would the fcienccs were 
all legum non hominum refpublica^ fuch 
would be the wilh of a learned and wife 
nation. The accomplifliment of that wifh 
would alfo.confticute its felicity : but it Is 
too well known that the happinefs of a 
people, and the glory of thofe who inftrud. 



or 
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or govern them, are different, and fome-^ 
times contrary, objcft^. Our literary cham- 
pions apply themrelves only to ftudies re- 
fembling the fpear of Achilles, adapted to 
the arm and ftrength of hjroes. Shall wc 
try a little how we can manage it ^ 

XXXVI. A legittator in criricifm has 
pronounced, that the Poet Ihould ever rcr 
prefent his heroes fuch as wc find them 
in hiftory. ' 

' Aut famam fequere aut fibi convententia finge 
Scfiptor ; Homerum * fi forte reponis Achil?- 

len. 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer> 
Jura neget fibi nata, nihil non arrogat ar* 

mis t» &e. 

Shall we then reduce the Poet to the 
fituation of a frigid annalifl: ? Shall we de- 

• Sec Bentlcy and Sanadon, on vcrfc ,i 20, of Ho- 
race's Art of Poetry. 

t Hor. Ars Poet. v. 119, & feq. 

2, . privc 
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prive him of that grand rcfourcf, inven- 
tion, of the power of contrafting his 
chara6tcrs,' and of placing them in thofe 
critical and unexpeded fituations, in wh'ch 
we admire the hero, or tremble for the 
man ? Or (hall we not rather, attached to 
beauties more than rules, be more ready 
to pardon a writer's anachronifms than his 
dulinefs ? 

XXXVII. To charm, to move, ,to ele- 
vate the foulj are the great objcfts of Poe- 
try. ItsparticuUr Jaws, therefore, Ihould 
never fiiake us forget they were framed to 
aid, and not embarrafs, the cfFor:s of ge- 
nius. We have feen Philofophy (o envi- 
roned with demonftrations, as hardly to 

admit the moft obvious of received opini- 
ons : thefe, however, are the peculiar pro- 
vince of Poetry. We arc pleafcd at tak- 

F ^ ing 
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ing a review of t!he heroes and events of an- 
equity : wlien they arc tfaveftied ia the 
rcprefentatioTi, we arc Iftrufck with fiM^rtze; 
bat it is a fufprize (ihat revoks ^inft the 
innovation. If a writer has a mind to 
Tifque any tMhg ncfW, he Ihoald re0e6k 
i^hether the beauties of the altcs-atiovi, or 
novelty, be ftriking or triviiil ; whctha: 
they will compenfate for that violation of 
the rules, which they only can juftify. 

The anachroniftns Of Ovid greatly dif- 
pleafe us ^ ; as frclth is vkilated without 
cmbelliihmcnt. How different is that^of 

* In matters of geography and chronology no de- 
pendance is to be made oti Ovid ; that Poet being 
grbfsly ^norant in both thefe fciences. Read the 
defcription of the voyages of Medea ; Metamorpb. 
lib. vii. V. 550 to 402, atid the xivth book of thfc f«me 
Metambrph. The oncpaiTage abounds with geo- 
graphical crrours, that offend even the coromenta- 
»tors; and the other is full of chronological blunders, 

Virgil, 
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y^pg^lp tcfye&xi^ MezentiuSy who dies by 
the hand of Afcanius •. But what reader 
can be fo cold and infenfible, .as to attend 
a tnoment to >this QircuQ9fl;ance, wjbon he 
fees £neas, the frikiifter 4>f dtvine {^en- 
^^nce, . become the protedor of oppreffed 
xiations, dart the thunder 6f ^is rage on 
•the head of the guilty tyrant, but melt 
with pity over the unfortunate Victim of 
bis refentment, the youthful and f}ious 
Laufus^ worthy another father and a bet- 
ter fate ? Had the Poet been confined to 
hiftorical truth, liow many beauties liad 
he not loft t Encouraged by this facccft, 
however^ he wanders from it When l^t 
ihould have purfued it. JEneas arrives 
at the long-wi(hed-for ^res of Italy ; 
-the Latins run together to defend their 

• Scrv. ad Virg. ^neid. lib. iv, y. 620.— Dion. 
Halicarnafs. Anliq. Rom. Hb. i. 

F 2 habi- 
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habitations, and every thing denounces a 
dreadful and bloody combat. 

Dejadc traits en rair's'61evoit un image ; . 
Deja couloit le feng, premiccs du carnage *. 

At hearing the name of JEneas, however, 
hi& enemies threw down their arms. They 
were afraid to encounter a warriour, whofc 
glory took its rife from the alhes of his 
country. They ran, with open armsj to 
-embrace a Prince, whofe coming the oracfes 
had foretold ; whp broitght with him from 
Afia, his gods, a race of heroes, and a 
,promife of univerfal enipire, Latinus of- 
fered him an afylum, and his daughter f. 
What a .fubj.eia . this for the drama ! 
How worthy the m|ajefty of the Epopeia 
^nd the pen of Virgil! Let any one, who 

Racing Iphig. a£l v« fc. dernier. - 
if-* Livy, lib. i. c. i. . 
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\¥ill venture, compare this with the em- 
bafly of Ilioncus, the defcription of the 
palace of Latinus, and the difcourfc of . 
that Monarch *. 

XXXVIII. The Poet, I fay again, ExpUna- 
may fafely venture to depart from truth, reftlidi- 
provided the reader finds in his fiftion, ^°'- 
the fame pleafure which truth and confift- 
ency would give him. Not that it is per- 
mitted to fubvert the annals of an age for 
the fake of introducing an antithefis. Nor 
will this rule, I am perfuaded, be thought 
fevere upon the rights of invention, if we 
refleft that all mankind are poffcffcd of 
fome degree of fenfibility ; but that know- 
kge is the portion only of a few. It is 
to be ohferved alfo, that beauty of fenti- 
ment operates more powerfully on the foul, 

• Virg. ^ncid. Lb. viii. v. 148. 

F 3 than 
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than tliat of truth on tire undedtaHdiitg. 
The writer, howe^er^i lhoul4 always re- 
inember» that there are (otat Itbarties whkh 
muft not be taken. Not even the fubUiM 
imagination of ar Milton, joined to the 
harmonious verGfication of a Voltaire, 
could ever reconcile the reader to a cow- 
ardly Caefar, a virtuous Cataline, or Hen- 
ry the IVth fubduing the Romans. In 
farming a juft aflbciation of ideas, the 
charaAers of great men ihould doubtleis 
be held facred; but Poets, in writing their 
hiftory, may be indulged in giving it uSt 

rather as it ought to have been, than as it 
actually was. Pure invention is lefs dif- 
gufting dun efi^ntial alteradons, becaule 
the Utter ieems to infer errouf , and the 
former only fimple ignorance. It is, bc- 
ftdc^, much eaficr to reconcile times than 
places* 
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Great indulgqice oggbc certamly to be 
l^vea to the aocientSt wbofe chronology 
depended, in a great meafure* on the 
Poets, who modelled it almoft as they 
pleafed. Whoever condemns the epifodc 
of Dido, muft have more philofophy or 

lefs tafte than I have ^. 

XXXIX, 

* It may, nevertbelefi, be doubted, whether this 
epifode is fo irreconcileable to chronological truth 
as hat been iiaagiiied^ Accoiding to the plaufible 
fyftem of Sir Ifaac Newton, ^neas and Dido .were 
cdtemporaries (i). The Romans certainly ought to 
know the Hiftory of Carthage better than the Greeks. 
The archives 6f Carthage were^ removed to Rome (2). 
The Punic language was welt enough underftood 
there (3). The Romans readily oonfuftcd the Afri- 
cans concerning their origin (4}. Bciides, Virgjl 

F 4 adopfs 

(1) See Newton's Chronology of ancient kingdoms 

reformed, p. 32. (2) Uaiverfal Hiftory, vol. xviii. 

. p. 1 1 1 , 1 1 2. (3) Plaut. Peii|il. aQ v. fc. i. (4) Sal- 

luft. in 3ell. Jugurtb. c. 17. Ammian. MarcelU 

lib. xxii.. Mfin* de TAcad. dfis Bdles Lctuei^ torn. 

iv.p. 464.. - ^ 
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XXXIX. The farther we advance in 
the fciences, the more we are convinced 

of 

adopts a chronology more agreeable to the compu- 
tations of a NewK)n than to thofe of Eratoflhenes^ 
which is of itfdf a luificient difculpation. My read* 
^ ers will not be diipleafed, perhaps, to fee the proofs 
of what is here advanced. Seven years hardly pa- 
cified the an^er of Juno, and £nifhed the wanderings 
ofu^neas. At kail fo Dido informs me. 

Nam te jam feptima portat 
Omnibus errantem terris et fladibus astas (5). 

He arrived, fome months afier, in the Tiber ; where 
the, Deity of the ilream appeared to him, foretold 
his future battles, and gave him hopes of a glorious 
end to his misfortunes. A prodigy confirmed the 
truth of the oracle. A fow, that had juft littered, ap- 
peared on the banks of the river, with her thirty 
pigs ; expreffive of the number of years before the 
joung Afcanius would lay the foundation of Alba ; 

Jamque tibi, ne vana putes haec fingcre fomnam, 
Littoreis ingcns inventa fub ilicibus fus, 
^ * Triginta 



{5) Virg. iEneid. lib. i. v. 755, 



\ 
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of their intimate connexion. Their prof- 
peft refembles that of a thick and exten- 

five 

Triginta capitam foetus enixa, jacebit ; 
Alba, folo recubans, aibi circom ubera nati. 
Hie locos urbis erit, reqoies ea cerCa laborom : 
Ex- qud ter denis nrbem redeuntibus annis 
Afcanius clari condet cognominis Albam (6). 

This city continued three hundred years the feat of 
empire, and the nnrfery of the Romans. 

Hie jam ter centos totos regnabitur annos 
Gente Tub Hedlorea (7). 

Thefe are the expreflions Virgil has put in the 
mouth of Jupiter. But our chronologies give them- 
felves no concern to make the Thunderer keep hfs 
word. They reprefent the city of Alba as dcftroyed 
by Tullus Hoftilius almoft 500 years after its foun- 
dation, and about 100 years after that of Rome (8). 
The fyftem of Sir Ifaac Newton, however, makes 

all eaiy. The deftrudlion of Troy, placed in the 

year 

I - >■■-,,. 

(6) Virg. iEneid, lib. viii. v. 42. (7) Idem lib. i. 
V. 272. (8) See les Tables Chronolog. d'Helvicus. 
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five forfft. At firCt view, the trcest of 
tiikkk k is caa){>ofi»d» uppesir fe^ai^e u4 

diftind; 

year 904, and fidlowed by aft mtarval of 337 years, 
brings m ^ow& to $67^ 60 yean after the Palilia, 
aq epfD<(b Aat agrees much betier with the rcjga of 
the thir4 (ttQceffQr of ]19|khUi»6> (9). Th«rf is an an- 
cient tradition^ preferved by Piutareh (iq)^ which 
exactly coincides* The books of Numa were foand 
ann. ante Chr. i8i. fear hondred years after the 
death of th!at King, and the cbmmeaceiHent of the 
reign of Hoililias. Numa died then 581 years be- 
fore the Chriftian sera. How artful was it in the 
Poet to lay hold of the time ^neas arrives at Car- 
thage, to r6ply to his critics^ in the only manner the 
rapidity of his courfe, and the greatnefa of his fub- 
].€&, would pernvit him I He makes it appear, that» 
according to his theory, this rencQonter of Dido and 
JE.ne^t is not a poetic Ikence. Vir^l is not tjie 
osly one who h^th called in quc^ion the vulgar chro« 
Bology of ^e Latin Kings. I ims^ne I can trace 
the fj|i9e ideas in his cpntemporary Pon»peiusb That. 

hifto- 



(9} Newton's Chronotogyt p. 52^ &c. (loy See 
Plutarch* in Numa. 
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d^isid ^ but pierce the furface of the foil, 
gnd theif roots are all iotermixed and con- 

There 

iuflorun, the rival ot livf and'Sallaft (i i), attributes 
the fame period of daration, 300 years^ <o the king* 
dom of Alba. Had not his tuilveffal hifbry been I0& 
we flumU pfobaUy have there found particular and 
circcunftantial proofs of this opinion. As it is, we 
naft be fattsfied with the fimple expofition of his 
ahbrenator. ** Albam longam coodidit quae trecen- 
** tis anms caput regni fuit (12).'* Livy himfelf> 
that father of Roman hiftoryj who fometimes fhews 
(b great an attachment to the vulgar chronology, 
bat geaeraUy runs over the difficult paiTages in a 
manner that betrays his credulity and Jgnorance, 
feems to dillruft his guides in thofe early ages (13). 
Nothing was more natural than for hios to take notice 
how long thofe Kings reigned, whom he mentions (14). 
Yet is he entirely filent on this head. Nothing was 
more neceflary than to afcertain, at leaft, the inter* 

val 

(11) Flav. Yoplfc. in proem. AureHan. (12) JuA 
tin. lib. xliii. c. i. (13). Tit. Liv. lib. i.e. i8. and 
eUewhere. (14) Livy, lib.i, c. 9. 
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There is no ftudy, even the moft con- 
temptible, and leaft cultivated, that doth 
oot rfometimes fall upon fads, ftrike-out 
lights, or raife objeftions clofely conriefted 

with the mod fublime and diftant branches 
of icience. It is pleafing to dwell on this 
confideration. Different people , arid pro* 



I 

I 



Val between JEneis and Romulus ; which he has not- 
withftinding ne^le£ied. Nor is ih's all. ' _" The de- 
** flruftion of Alba, he fays, happened' 400 yeard af- 
" ter it was founded (15).** In retrenching an 100 
years for the reigns of Romulus and of Kama, and 
for the half of that of Hoflilius, there remain joft 
300, inftead of 400, as is given by the chronology of 
Eratofthenes. Livy therefore nearly agrees with Vir- 
gil, the li;(le difference between them ferving rather 
to con6rai than difiblve their agreement. — I fore/ee 
an objedlion, but as it is one of the moft trivial, to 
rep)y to it would be orJy to form monfters for the 
fake of fubduing them: I (hall therefore fin ifli this 
digreCion,. already too lor.g. 



(15) Idem. lib. i. c. 29. 

feflions 
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felTioAs ought to. be nfiade acquainted with 
their reciprocal wants. Dil^lay to an Eng- 
lifhman the advantages of a Frenchman ; 
reprefent to a naturalift the benefits of lite- 
rature, by thefe means philofophy extends 
itfclf, humanity is a gainer ; men hereto- 
fore rivals become brothers. 

XL. In all the fcicnces we depend on The con- 

* • ' nedion 

reafonings and fafts. Without ihe latter, between 
the obgefts of our ftudy would be chime-an^ Ike- 
rical 5 and, without the former, our mod ^^^*^^*=- 
fcientific acquirements would be implicit 
and irrational. Thus it is, the Belles- 
Lettres are mifcellaneous : and thus every 
branch of natural philofophy, the ftudy 
of which, under an apparent meannefs, 
often hides its real importance, is equal- 
ly fo. If.Phyfics hath its buffoons, it 
hath alfo (to fpeak the language of the 
times) it« erudits^ its pedants. The know- 

lege 
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I 

lege of antiquity prefents both td &e out 
and the other, a plentiftil harreft of fkds, 
proper to difplay the fecrets of nature, or 

* ■ * 

at le^ to prevent thofe, who m^ke them 
their ftudy, from embracing a cloud in- 
flead of a Goddefs. What inforniatioa 
may not a phyfician draw from the de- 
fcription of the plague that depopulated 

Athens ? I can admire with him the ma« 
jcfty and force of Thucydides *, the art 
and energy of . Lucretius f ; but he goes 
farther, and learns from the miferies of 
the Athenians to alleviate thofe of his 
countrymen. 

I know the ancients applied themfelves 
but little to the ftudy of nature; that 

• Thucyaide*. Kb. i. 

f Lricnetias, deR« Nator. lib. vu. r. 1136, &c« 

^ ■ defti- 
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deftfCocetyfinftruriMciltt^ aod fing^ tn their 
experifmemiB, cbey moft lUc m coieft on- 
ly ft fmail Mfaber tif efaCervatiMs^ fmieed 
w)di tmcertanMjr, dimicrflhed by ^tnju- 
tics of time, mA ^Mteitd tip -and ^donfra 
kt ramdom, thro' % immber t)f vQlumes » : 
!Sut flioixld their ^araty induce trs to tie- 
]glca thctti ? The a6Kv?ty of the hutnaa 
mind is uluaOSy Increaibd by difficohies ; 
and ftmnge ^rovild )t be if i^Iaacaftion and 
negligence ihould be the offspring of ne- 
cefficy. 



XLI. The moft zealous advocates for The «d. 

vantages 

the moderns, I think, don't deny the fu- of the an- 

, " dents. 

^. M. Fwrct Aioks the philofophical oUerrations 
of the ancteats more eiai£t than is €omaonly itea- « 
gined.' llidfey who are Mquainted with this ao-- 
thor*8 arguments 'and talents, will kn«w the weight of ^ 

his authorit/.«See Mem. de I'Acad. des BeUes-Lettres, 
torn, jtvni.p. 97, 

,2 perioi; 
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There- perior advantages which the ancients itl 
ticms on" ^ome rcfpcdts pofleflfed. I (hudder at the 
* hU*"" recollcftion of the bloody fpcdacics of the 
atre. Romans; thofe favage combats of wild 
beafts, which Cicero fo much defpifed and 
deteftcd *. Solitude and filence were by 

bim preferred to thefe mafter-pieces of 
magnificence, horrour, and wretchednefs 
of tafte f. In fa£b, to take delight in 
blood-fhed is only worthy an herd of fa- 
vages. 

* Cicero envies the happinefs of his friend MariuSy 
who fpent his time in the country daring the magni- 
ficent diverfions of Pompey. He fpeaks with foffi- 
cient cODtempt of the other reprefentations ; but par- 
ticularly of the combats of wild beafts. " Reliquiae 
font venationesy (fays he) binae per dies qainque ; mag- 
nifice, netno negat, fed quas poteft homini efle polito 
dele^atio, cuin aut homo imbecillus a valentiffima 
beftia laniatar aut prsclara beftia venabalo trani^ 
vcrberatur." 

f Cicero ad Familias, lib. vii. epifl. x. 

The 
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The conftru6lion of palaces, in which 
to exhibit the combats of wild beads, 
could be thought of only among a people, 
who preferred the decorations and machine- 
ry of a theatre, to the fineft verfes and 
the moft exquifite beauties of the dra- 
ma*. But >fuch were the Romans: their 
virtues, their vices, and even their moft 
ridiculous amufcments were conneAed with 

their ruling paflion, the love of their coun- 
try, 

Thofe fpeftacles, neverthelefs, fo flxock'^ 
ing in the eye of the Philofopher, fo fri- 
volous in that ^f a man of tafte, ought to 
be valued by the naturalift. Let us ima- 
gine the whole world ranfacked to furnifh 
fubjcfts for thefe diverfions 5 the treafures 
of the Rich, the influence of the Great, 

f Horat lib. 11. cpift. i. v. 187. 

G aU 



' all employed to find out creatures remat%:« 
able for their figure^ ftrengtbt or rarity i 
to bring them into the amphitheatre at 
Rome, and there to make a difplay of tte 
whole animal *• This muft certainly be 
an admirable fchool, particularly for the 
fiudy of that npblei); branch of natural 
hiftory, which applies itfelf rather to the 
iiacure and properties of animals, than to 
the minute defcription of dieir boues and 
mufcles. We muft not forget that Pliny 
frequented this fchool, nor that ignorancQ 
hath two daughters, incredulity and im- 
plicit faiths Let us be equally cautious to 
defend outlives againft the oae aad the 
other. 

IThecoutt- XLII. If we leave this theatre to enter ba 

tries m 

which the a more extcnfive one, and enquire what 

aacient 

* Sec Effais de Mont. vd. iii. p. 140. 

coun- 
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ctouotries wttt open to the refearches of phyficians 
the ancient naturalifts, we (hall find they nature- 
had in this refpe^ no reafon to complain^ 

Navigation, indeed, hath fince difco- 
vcred to us another hcmifpherc ; but the ' ' 
difcovcries of the ftaman, and the voyages 
of the merchant, do not always improve the ' 
wbrld fo much as they enrich it. The li- 
mits of the known world are more con- 
fined tha^ the material one, while thofe of 
the enlightened world arc ftill more nar- 
row and contraacd. iFrom the times 
of its Plinys and Ptolemys, Europe, 
has been, as at this day, the feat of the 
fciences : but Greece, Afia, Syria, iEgypt, 
Africa, counjtries - fruitful in the wonders 
of nature, then abounded with Philolbphets 
worthy to regard them* All that vad bo- 
dy of men were imitcd by peace, by the 
laws, and by a common langu^e. The 

G 2 Afri- 
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African and the Briton, the Spaniard and 
the Arabian, met together at the capital^ 
and mutually inftru6ted each other. Thir- 
ty perfons of the firft rank in Rome, often 
men of fcierice themfelves, but always ac-] 
companied by fuch as were *, fet out eve- 
ry year from that metropolis, to govern 
the feveral provinces 5 and, if they had 
any curiofity at all, authority was always 

at hand, to facilitate the operations of fci- 
cnce. 

Of the in- XLIir. It was, doubdefs fromhi^fa^ 
cFGre^a^J ther-i^-law Agncola, that Tacitus learnt 

b/thL'rea. ^^^^^"^ ^^^' overflowing the ifland of Bri- 
' tain, had rendered it a country of bogs 
and marflies t. " Herodian confirms the 
, fadi: t^ And yet at prefent, the land of 

t Tacit. ,n Vit. Agricol. c. ,0. 
t Herod. Hifl. lib, iii. -c. 47, , 

this 
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t&is ifland, except in fomc few places, is 
fufficiently high and dry ♦• May not we 
place this circumftance among thofe, which 
ferve" to- confirm the fyftem of the diminu- 
tion of fluids ? Or is it in the power of art 
to deliver the land from its fubjeftion to 
the fea ? The fituation of the morafs of 

Pomptiria f and fomc others, gives us but 

indifferent 

• Thefe are the words of Herodian. " T« yd^ 

- Tacitus expreffes himfelf in a manner flill ftronger.' 
Unum addiderim (fays he) nufquam latius dominari 
mare; multum fluminum hue atquc illuc ferri, 
«« nee littore tenus accrefcere aut reforberi, fed in- 
**.fiuere penitus-atque ambire; eliam jugis atqtic 

« montibus jnfluerc velut in fuo.'* 

. -f Cetheguf, the conful, drained this morafs. A. 
U. C. 592. In the time of Julius Caefar, however, 
5t was again overflowed. This dilator had a defign 

G 3 ^^ 
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^ indifierent ideas of thdt oF tbe ancients id 
this particular. Be this as it yrill, content 
with having furnUhed the rhateriak, I leave 
the ufe of them to t^e naturalifts. It is 

^ cot fr^ni the ar^cients that we learn to fkixst 
the fuperfides of things, to examine nor 
thing to the bottom, and to fpeak with 
moft confidence on thofe fubjeds we un^ 
derftand the leaft. 

Of a gc- XLIV. « Next to the talent of difccror 
PWlofiL *- ^'^^* the rareft thing in the world; 

phy. 

of fettbg people to work at it. It appears Auguftut- 

did fo. Bttt I doabt if his endeavours fucceeded any 

' ~ better than the former. At leaft Pliny calls it ftltl 

ajnorafs. Horace had indeed ih a manner, foretold 

it. 

^ ** Debemur morti nos noflrtfqnc 

, '^ Sterilis ut palus dadam aptaqiie remis 
** Vicinas urbes alit ct grave fenfit aratrttm.** 

freniheiiki fappl. lib. xlvi. c. 44. Sueton. libi ir 

* . f* 44* FliOf biiRi nat, lib. Hi. c. 5. 

(fays 



^ 
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(%s tfce judicious ' Broyere) " we may 
f ^ prize pearls and diamonds." . I wMt 
not fcruple to place the talent for philofo- 
phizing above that of difcernment; There Preten* 
is nothing in the world more talked of, f^^"'J^ 
Icfs known, or more rare. There is not ^«"»^» 
a writer of them all who does not afpire 
to it, or would not readily give up his pre- 
Cenfions to fcience to make good his claim , 
to this. Prefs him ever fo little, and he 
will admit that a nice Judgment muft 
embarrafs the pperatipns of genius: but 
he will, notwithftanding, conftantly affurc 
you, that the philofophical fpirit, which 
breathes throughout his writings, is cha* 
raflieriftical^of theprefent age. The phi- 
lofophical turn and talents of a few great 
men, have, according to him, formed the 
genius of the age. This influence }ias ex-^ 
tended itfclf over all the different ranks 

G 4^ in 



In the ftate, and has trained up fcholari 
worthy of fuch eminent mailers. 

What it 19 XLV. If we take a furvey, however, 

nnf 

, - of the works of our Philofophers, their di- 
verGty will leave us in great do6bt conijcrn- 

ing the nature of this talent \ and this may 
not unreafonably lead us to doubt alfo, 

whether it has fallen to their lot. With 
fome it confifts in a humour for (Iriking 
out into fpme new path, and For explod- 

Jng every eftabliflied opinion, whether that 
of a Socrates, or a Spanifh inquifitor, for 
DO other reafon than becaufe it is eftablifh- 
ed. With others again, it is the fame 
thing as a talent for Geometry, that haugh- 

. ty and imperious Icience, which, not con- 
tent with abfolute fovereignty itfelf, hath 
profcribed its filler fciences, and pronoun- 
ces all reafpning unworthy that name, 
whofe objcft is not confined to lines and 

figures. 






figures. Let us do juftice, howerer, to 
that enterprising fpirit, whofe errours have 
Sometimes led the way to truth, and whofe 
very extravagancies, like the rebellion qf 
a people, have infpired a falutary indigna- 
tion againfl: arbitrary powen Let us ac* 
knowlege every thing we owe to the ma- 
thematics : but let us at prefent attend to 
the genius of philofophy, an objeft more 
judicious than the former^ and lefs con&ned 
than the Jatter. 

XLVI. Thofe who are intimately ac- What it 

IS 

quainftid with the writings of Cicero, Ta- 
citus, Bacon, Leibnitz, Bayle, Fbntenellc, 
and Montefquieu, will be able to form a 
more jufl; and adequate idea of this talent 
than what I Ihall attempt to defcribe. 

A philofophical genius confifts in the 
capacity of recurring to the moft fimple 

ideas; 
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!(feds; in difcovering and combining 
firft principles of things* The pofieflbr of 
this diftinguijQiing faculty has a view at 
piercing as extenfive. Situated on an tml^ 
fience, he takes in a wide ^xtenfive field, 
of which he forms a precife and exaA idea ; 
while a genius of an inferiour caft, tho*. 
what he fees he diftinguilhes with equal 
precifion, is more contracted in his views, 
and difcovers only a part of the whole* 
A philofopher may be a mathematician, H 
mufician, an antiquary ; but in every thing 
he is ftill the philofopher j and, in confe*. 
quence of his abilities, to comprehend the 
firft principles of his art, he rifes fupeii* 
our to every other anift. Placed among 
that fmall number of gcniufes, formed for 
fo arduous a talk, he labours to compleat 
that elementary fcience, to which, if once 
brought to perfedHon, every other muft 
fubmit. Taken in this fenfe, a philofo- 

phical 
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t^ical gfbhis is very isncommon. Thei# 

aire many men capable of forming partku* 

lar ideas with prccifion ; but there are few 

who can conftprehend, in one abftraf): idea» 

a fiumerous aifodatioR of others^ le6 ge*^ 
iieraL 

XLVn. Will it be alkcd. What ftudy The affiS. 
can form fuch a genius ? I know of none* may gsm 
It & the gift of heaven, which the greater (Xi!"^ 
part of mankind are ignorant of, or de« 
ipife ; it is th^ wifh of the wife ; fomc have 
received, but not one has acquired, it : I 
conceive, however, that the Study of Li- 
terature, the habit of becoming by turns, 
a Greek, a Roman, the difciple of Zeno 
and of Epicurus, is extremely proper to 
«tercife its powers and difplay its merlt.^ 
it is remarkable, that, throughout that in- 
finite Qivcrfity of geniufes, there is a ge- 
•«cral conformity of fentiment between 

thof(t 
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thofe whom their age, couhtr/ and reH<^ 
gion have led to take a view of the iamc ' 
objeds, in nearly the fame manner. We 
fee that minds, the moft exempt from pre- 
judice, cannot altogether fliake it off. 
Their ideas hare an air of paradox j and. 
we perceive even by their broken chains, 
that they have worn them. It is among 
the Greeks that I look for the abettors 
of democracy ; among the Romans, the 
enthufiafts to the love of their country 5 
among the fubjcdls of Commodus, Severus 
and Caracalla, for the apologifts for arbi- 
trary power I and among the ancient fol« 

lowers of Epicurus, the enemies of the re- 
ligion of their country *•. What a retro- 

* Epicuras had no fooner publifhed his doflrines, 
than fdme people expreflTed themfelves freely on th« 
eftablifhed religion, and began to regard it only at 
a political infUtution. Lucret. de Rer. Nat. lib. i, 
V. 62. Sallofl. in Bell. Catilio. c. 51. Cicero pro 

"^;.-^t. c. 61. 

fpea 
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IpeA is k to a genius truly philofophicals 
to &e the moft abfurd opinions received 
among the moft enlightened people; to> 
fee barbariails, on^ the other hand, arrive 
at the knowlege of the moft fublime truths ; 
to find true confequences falfely deduced 
from the moft erroneous principles.; ad- 
mirable principles, bordering on the verge 
of truth, without ever conducting thither ; 
languages formed on ideas, and yet thofe 
ideas corre6ted by fuch languages 5 the 
fprings.of morality univcrfally the fame^ 
the opinions of contentious metapbyfics 

univerfally varied, and generally extrava- 
gant, accurate only while fuperficial, but 

fubtile, obfcgre apd uncertain whenever 
• they wcreprofound ! A philofophlcal work 
written by an Iroquois, tho' full of ab- 
furdities, would be to us an ineftimable 
performance. It would prefent us with a 
lingular inftance of the nature of the ha- 

man 
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man mtnd, f^ced in circuntftanoes Vfc hzr% 
ntfet exp^enced, and influenced by cuU, 
tx)m8 and celigious opinions totally dii&F-i 
ent from ours. Sometimes it wouid fut^ 
prize and inftruft us, by the contrariety 
of ideas, that would thence necefiarily 
arife ; we fliouid be led to enquire into die 
leafbns, and trace the mind f;rom armur 
CO errour : Sometimes, again, we &ould 
ice our own principles, but^ deduced by 
different mean^, and almoft always peoo^ 
iiarly modified and attei^. We fliould 
%m^ learn, ts&t only to adcaowlejge, JmC 
^x> feel the feroe of prgiodioe ; we ihoui4 
learn never to be furprized at s^pareot 
^furdity, and often to fufpedtke truth 4if 
w4)at might afip^ar to want 119 <x>nrfirma*j 
ttom 



I miuft !Own, I like to fee .the reafomags 
^ mitnKind t^ a tinftute from i^ir 



judices i 
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« 

judfees i ' to tal^e a view of fuch as am 
afraid to deduce» eren from principlesf they 
acknowlege to be juft» conclufion^ which 
they know to be logically ezad. I like 
to deted thofe who deteft in a barbariaa 
^hat they admire in a Greek, and who 
woukl call the fame hiftory impious if 
jRrricten by an heathen, and facred if pen-^^ 
ned by a Jew. 

Without a philofopbical knowlege of 
iantiquity, we ihould be induced to do toa 
much honour to humankind. The influ^ 

ence of cuftom would be little known. 

« 

[We (hould every moment be apt to con- 
found the incredible and the abfurd. The 
Romans were an enlightened people ; and 
yet thefe very Romans were not (hocked at 
Teeing unitjed, in the perfon pf Casfar; a 

' God, 
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Godi a prieft-, and an athcift •. He faur 
temples crcdled, to his clemency f, and 
received^ with Romulus, the a^doration of 
the people J- Iq the facred fefl;ivals, his 
ftatuc was placed by the fide of that Ju- 
piter, whom the next inftant he himfelf 
was going to invoke J. After all which, 

tired 

* If not in denying thg exigence, at leaft in dif- 
•believing the providence, of .the Deity j for Csfar 
was a follower of Epicurus. Thofe who have a mind 
to fee how obfcure a man of abilities may render the 
cleareft truths, will perufe with ple^fure the doubts 
with which Mr. Bayle has perplexed the fentiment$ 
of Caefar. See Bay le's Di£t. Art. C^ bar. 

* 

t Mem. de i'Acad. des Bell. Lett. torn. i. p. 369, 

« 

J Cicero ad Attic. lib. xil. epift. 46, &c. lib; 
xiii. epid;. 28. 

II Caefar was fovereign Pontiff; nor was this fa- 
cerdotal office merely titular. The elegant diiferta- 

tlons 
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tified with fuch idle pornp^ he ufed to fend 

for Pan& and Trebatius, to laugh with hitn 
at the credulity of the vulgar, and at thofe 

deities which were the cScSt and objefts of 

their fear *. ^ 

XLVIII. 

tions of Mr. de la Bailie on the pontificate of the 
EmpetouTB, will convince thofe who are increduloas 
oa this head. Confulc particularly the third of thofe 
pieces, iQferte4 in the M^^oires de TAcftd. des BeU« 
Lett. torn. XT. p« 39. 

* Lucretius, born with that enthofiafm of imagi- 
nation, which forms great Poets and enterprizing 
mtflionaries, was deiirous of being both the one and 
the other. I mud pity the theologue, however, who 
cannot grant fome indulgence to the latter, for the 
fake of the former. This philofopher^ after h^v« 
ing proved a Divinity in fpite of himfislf, by attri- 
butinz ^he phenomena of nature to general caafes» 
proceeds to enquire, how the notion he controverts 
came to be fo univerfally entertained. For this .he 
difcQvers , three, reafons: I. Our dreams; for ia 
,UW^ we conceive beings and elFeds that we never 
meet with in the material world, and attribute to 

H them 
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Hiftory is XLVIII. Hiftory is, to a philofdpM- 
cnce of cal genius, what play was* to the Marqui^ 

caafes 
and ef- 
fects, them a real exiflence and immenfe power, U. Our 

ignorance of the works of nature, which makes us, 
on every. occafion, recur to the hand of a Divinity. 
III. Our fear, which is the effect of that ignorance,: 
this induces us to fubmit to the calamities which hap- 
pen to the earthy and excites us to endeavour to ap- 
peafe, by our prayers, fome inviiible being that_ is 
fuppofed to afHid us. Lucretius exprefTes this la(l 
motive with an energy and a rapidity of dile which 
bears all before it, and will not give the reader time 
to examine its validity. 

** Prseterea cui non animus formidine Divum, 
*' Contrahitur ? cui non conrepunt membra pavore^ 
** Fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus 
" Contremit,et magnum percurruntmurmuracelum? 
^ Non populf, gentefque tremunt? Regefquc fti- 
'^ *• pcrbi 

*« Conripiunt Divum pcrcuHi membra timore* 
•* Ne quod ob admiiTum foede diflumve fuperbe 
•* Paenarum grave fitfolvendi tempns adadnm.** 

^ucrct. de Re, Nat. lib. v^vcn 1216, 8cc. 
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Dangeau ♦* He law a fyftcm, regularity 
and connexion, where others only per- 
ceived the wanton caprices of chance. The 
knowlegc of hiftory is to the philofophcr 
that of caufes and cfFedts. It deferves^ 
therefore, that I ihould endeavour to Jay 
down fome rules, not to enable genius to 
proceed, but to prevent its wandering from 
the right path. Perhaps, if things had 
been always duly coflfidcred, fubtlcty had 
not been fo often miftaken for ingenuity, 
obfcurity for profundity, or a turn for pa- 
radox been mifconcelved to be the index 
of a creative genius. 

XLIX. Among d multitude of hiftori- ^^^^ ^^^ 
cal fa<^s, there are fome, and thofe by the choicf 
much the majority, which prove nothing 
more- than that they are fads. There are 
others vrhich may be ufeful in drawing \ 

• Fontcficllc dans I'Eloge da Marq. de Dstngeau. 

H 2 par- 
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partial conclufion, whereby the phllofi> 
pher may be enabled to 3ud|c of tht tno- 
tives of an aftion, or fome pietuliar fea- 
tures in a charaAcr : thefe fclatt only to 
fmglc links of the" chain, "ttibfe whoft 
influence extends throtighout thfe wholfc 
fyftem, and which are fb intimately conj- 
' iie<5ted as to have given motion to thte 
iQjriogs of adlioh, arc very tare; and what 
is ftili more rarely to be met with 5^, a 
genius who knows bow to dtftinguifh 
them, atnidll the vaft chaos oF events 
wherein they arc jumbled, and deduce 
them, pure and unmiKt, from the reft. 

It will appear unneceffary to obfervc to 

thofc, whofc judgment is fuperiour to their 

erudition, that caufcs ought always to be 

proportioned to their cfFcas ; that it is 

wron^ to trace the charafter of an* age, 

from 
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from the corujudl: of an individual ; or to 
efiimate fron) a fingje effort, often forced 
4a4 d^(lry<^ive, the flrength and riches of 
^ lUtc* i.t will be i>eedlef3 to put fuch in 
mind, that, it is only by coUeding and 
comparing fadts any judgo^ent is to be de- 
duced from them i that ^ Ggnal aftion may 
fpmetimes dazzle like a flafli of lightening, 
bgt that we Ihall be able to gather little 
from it, unlefs we cpmpare it with others 
of the fame kiod. The Romans, in mak- 
ing choice of Cato, fliewed they liked bet- 
ter to be correfled than flattered * ; and 
this they did in the fame age in which 
they condemned the like manly fevcrity in 

the perfon of Livius Salinator f. 

Li. It is fafer to yield to fafls, that of THvIal 
themfelves unite to form afyftcm, than to ^f^^'.^^ 

qaenc«. 
^ Livt^lib. xxxix« c. 40. Plou in*Cato« 

f Liv. lib. xxix. c 37. 

Hi fucl^ 



y difcover- m confeqaencc 
ed hypothefis. Slight cir- 
ilfo often more worthy no*^ 
0; brilliant aftions^ it being 
= thing with an age, or a 
the individual. Alexander 
ra6ter more in the tent of 
the Held of battle. I dif- 
the ferocity of the Ronnan 
:ondecnnation of an unhap-' 
■ be torn to pieces in the 
lS in their (Irangltng a cap- 
e the Capitol. There is no 
.uife to trivial anions. "Wc 
hen we imagine we are not 
arious will endeavour to pe- 
^ '^^'^t I'CiircnQent. Should 
deteroainc, whether virtue 

'*^RebwGea.j 

'prcYaikd 
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jprevalled in the character of a certain 
age, or people, I fliould examine into their 
a£tions rather than their difcourfe. In or. 
der to condemn them as vicious, I ihould The dif- , 

Terence 

attend rather to their words than their ac- between 
tlons. Virtue is praifed without being vice, 
known ; known without being felt ; and 
felt without being pradtifed ; but the 
cafe is different with vice. We are led to 
vice by our paflions, and defend it by 
fubtlety of reafoning. There are befides 
bad men in all ages and countries : but, if 
the depravation be not too general, even 
thefe will (hew fome refpeft to the times. 
If the age itfelf is vicious, (and they are 
apt enough to difcern this) they hold it in , 
contempt^ (hew themfelves openly what 
they are, and laugh at penalties, which 
they flatter themfelves will fall but lightly. 
In this alfo they are never deceived. The 

H 4 man 



Cato, had de- 
itented himfclf 
f virtufc in that 



>f this age with 
vcd at its bigh- 
orn the court of 
is a finall cir- 
inius and Xaci- 
I greater aCTor- 
he virtue of the 
inftanty of their 
leir policy per- 
mitted 

fideGtj of their ^ves 
f tfaeir familj'. The 
cciUed, jadged, con- 
cfaeir <nra fentence 
i* pardoned the hof- 
BBrpon of his paflkn, 
klUed 
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Inittcd the debaucheries of their courte- 
zans * J and, in order even to regulate 

their 



k 



killed the gallant, particularly if of a fervile rank. 
SeePlat..in Rom. — Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. vii.— Tac. 
Ann. lib. xiii. — Valer. Max. lib. vi. c. 3—7. Rofin. 
Antiq. Roma., lib. viii. P.-859, &c» 

* The difcoarfe of Micio in Terence, the manner 
ID which Cicero excufes the debaucheries of his cli- 
enty and the exhortation of Cato fufficiemly explain 
the morals of the Romans in this re/pe A. They cen« 
fured debauchery only fo far as it prevented the dlf- 
charge of the eflential duties of the citizen. 

Nor were their ears more chafte than their anions. 
The Caiina of Plautus is little known ; but thofe whd 
have read that miferable piece, can hardly compre- 
hend how it is poffible that there (hould be but forty 
or Rky years between that ^rce and the Andria. 
It confifts of a vile intrigue between a parcel of ilaves^ 
I heightened only by fmutty jefts.and obfcenicies, low 
! as their condition. None of Plautus's comedies^ 
however, were played fo often, nor received with fo 
much applaufe, as this wretched perfbrmaace. Such 
were the Roman manners at the time of the fecond 

Punic 
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but the Intter, more earned to pleafe than 
indrudt, condufls us ftep by ftep in the 
retinue of his heroes^ and makes us alter*- 
nately experience the efiefts of horroyiTy 
pity» and admiration. Tacitus Qipjplojfa 

the force of rhetoric only to difplay thp 
connection between the links tbat.fornEi 
the chain of historical events, and to in- 
llruft the reader by fenfiblc and profound 
refleftions. • It is true, I climb the Alps 
with Hannibal; but I deliberate in the 
council of Tiberius. Livy defcribes to 
me the abufe of power ; a fcvcrity that na- 
ture fhudders at while it approves; the 
ipirit of refentment and patriotiftn, which 
conflitute that of fiberty, and the tyranny 
which fell before their united eSbrts * : 
but the laws of the deceicvir, their cha- 
fa6leri their failings, their conformity to 

• livy^ lib. nu c. 44.— 60. 

the 
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cbc geiirus of the Roman people, to their 

,oivn party, to their ambitious defigns; all 

thefe 6e hts entirely forgotten. I do not 

find ic accounted for in him, why the laws^ 

made for tbe ufe of a fmali, poor, and 

half-^rVilnccd republic, (hould overturn 

it mhtn the force of their inftitution bad 

^rried it to the higheft pitch of great- 

ttefs. TMs I ftioutd have found in Taci* 

tus ; I thitik ft), not only from the known 

bent of his genius, but from that ftriking 

and dlverfified pidure he has given of the 

laws, thofe children of corruption, of li- 

berty, of equity, and of faftion*. 

LIII. A-n eminent writer, who^ like Remarks 

on an ob- 

Fontenelle, has united erudition and tafte, fcrvatioa 
■gives us a piece of advice, which I would d'Alem- 
by no means have followed. At the clofe ^^^ 

» Tacit. Annal. lib. iii. p. 84. edit. Lipf. 

of 



y 
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of every century he would have the fa&i 
collected, a choice made of a few, and the 
fcft committed to the flames *. I enter 
my proteft, however, without fear of in* 
curring the contemptible name of a mere 
J fcholar, againft the f<;ntence of this en* 

lightened, but fevere judge. No> let us 
carefully preferve every hiftorical fad):. A 
Montefquieu may difcover, in the mod tri- 

^ - 

▼ial, connedions qnknown to the vulgar^' 
Let us in this imitate the botanifts. Eve- 
ry plant is not uleful in medicine ; they 
proceed, neverthelefs, in their fearch after 
new ones, in hopes that fome happy ge- 
nius or experiment ipay difcover proper-^* 
ties in them hitherto concealed. - 

Mankind LIV. Uncertainty is a ftate of con- 
' t^ fyfte- ^'■^'"'^- ^ contradtcd miiid cannot fix it- 

matical 

^^l^w^' * ^'^^^"*^«r' Melanges de Philofophic ct dc li- 
pricious* ^yj^jy^p^ ^^2. ii. p. I. 

fclf 
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JTelf in that cxaft equilibrium zSc6tcd h^ 
the fchool of Pirrho. A bright genius b 
often dazzled by its own conjedlure } and 
facrifices its liberty to hypothefes. It is 
this difpofition that is produ&ive of fyf- 
tcms. Defign has been often obferved to 
govern the a<5lions of a great n>an > a rul- 
ing principle has been perceived in his 
charad^er; hence theoretical minds have 
conceived the notion, that mankind in ge- 
neral are as fyftematical in pradice as in 
fpeculation. They have pretended to dif- 
cover art in our paflions, policy in our 
foibles, di(rim\ilation in our caprices; in a 
vrord, by their endeavours to enhance the 
• ftierit of the underftanding, they have done 
little honour to the heart. 

Juftly difgufted at fuch exceffivc refine- 
ment, and difpleafed to fee thofe^ preten- 
. fions extended to mankind in general which 

i Chould 
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ihould be confined to a Philip or a C^(kFi 

others of a oiore natural turn have run 

into the other extreine. Thefe have en- 
tirely baniflied art from the moral world, 

in order to fubftitute accident in its room. 
According to them, weak mortals aft al« 
together from caprice : the phrenzy of a 
madman raifes up the pillars of an em« 
pire, and the wcaknefs of a woman throws 
them down: 

Of gene- ^V* ^^^ ^"^X of general and determV 
d*te*^l '^^^^ caufes fhould be agreeable to both 

nate can- parties ; as in this the one would, vfitji 
fcs* 

pleafure, fee the pride of man humbled ^ 
the motives of his aftions unknown fo 
himfelf ^ a puppet moved by foreign wires $ 
and from particular liberty would fee the 
origin of general neceflity. The others 
alfo, iwould firtd in the ftudy of general 

caufeSs that connedion they fo much ad« 

mire. 
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mire, and ample room for indulging thefe 
fpeculations for which their gienius is 
turned. 

"What a wide field opens itfelf to my 
reflexion ! The theory of general caufes 
wouldy in the hands .of a Montefquieu, 
become a pbiloTophical hiftory of man. 
He would difplay thefe caufcs operating 
in the rife and fall of empires i fuccedively 
affuming the appearance of accident, of 
prudence, of courage, and of cowardice ; 
a^ng without the concurrence of parti- 
cular caufeB, and fometimes direftly againft 
fheiti. Superior to a fondnefs for his own 
fyftmis, that meaneft paflion in a philofo* ^ 
pbcr, he would difcovcr that, notwith- 
ftanding. the extenfive infiuence of tboft 

cmks^ its cffcft muft neceffarily be con- 
filled, and that it would principally dif- 
play itfelf in general events s iri fiKh whofe 

I flow, . ' 
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BoWf but certain y operation works imper- 
ceptibly a ch2ing6 on the face of things^ 
particularly on religion,' on manners, and 
indeed every thing that depends on opi- 
nion. Such would in part be the leflbn 
' fuch a philofopher would give on the fub- 
jeft. As to myfelf, I only lay hold of it 
as an occaGon juft to exercife my thoughts^ 
To this end, I (hall point out fome inter- 
efting fafls, and endeavour to accou([t for 
them. 

The fyf- LVI. We are not ignorant of the plea-- 
tcmofPa-fant and abfurd fyftem of Paganifm, ac- 
cording to which the liniverfe is peopled 
with whimGcal beings, whofe fuperiof 
power only fcrves to make them more un- 
juft and ridiculous than ourfelves. What 
could be the nature and origin of thefe Del-, 
ties ? Were they Princes, founders of fo-. 
cietie*, or inventors of the arts ? Did in^ 

genuout 
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genuous gratitude, implicit admiration, or 
an interefted homage place thofe great men 
in heaven when dead, who, while they lived, 
were efteemed as the benefatflors of man- 
kind on earth ? Or may we not difcover 
in thofe Divinities, fo many different parts 

of the univerfc, to whom the ignorance of 
primitive ages attributed life and fenti- 
ment ? This queftion is worth our atten- 
tion i and> curious as it is, is n6 Icfs diSi- 
cult to refolve. 

LVI. We have no other method ofrhcdiffi-i 
coming at the knowlege of the heathen ^^|^^^^|^ 
fyftem, than by means of their Poets * ^^^ know- 

^ * ^ . lege of a 

andyPriefts, both greatly addifled to fie- religion, 
tion +. The enemies of a religion never 

• Wc mnft, however, diflinguiQi Homer, Hefiod, 
Piodar, and the tragic Poets, who lived in an agtt 
when their tradition was more pare. 

f See on this arti|cle. Dr. Middleton's Free En- 
quiry, and the HiHory of Manichifm, by M. de 
Beaafobre* 

1 z ^ . arrive / 
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arrive at a juft knowlcge of it, becmsfe 
they hate it; and often hate it for that 
very reafon, becaufe they arc ignorant of 
it. They eagerly adopt the moft atroei** 
ous calumnies thrown out againft it. They 
impute to their adverfafies even dogmas 
they deteft, and' draw confequences which 
the accufed never once thought of. On 
the other hand, the profeflbrs of a religion, 
full of that' implicit faith, which makes a 
crime of doubt, often facrifice both their 
reafon and virtue in its defence. To in- 
vent prophecies^ and miracles, to palliate, 
thofe they cannot defend, to allegorize thofe 
they cannot palliate, and to deny ftoutly 
thofe they cannot allegorize, are means^ 
which devotees have never bluflied to em- 
ploy. Call to mind the Chriftians and the 
Jews ; and fee what their enemies the ma- 
gicians and idolaters * have had to fay 

• Tacrt. Hift. lib. v.— Flcttry Hift. Ecclet torn, f . 
p. 369. torn. 11. p. ^. with the Apofogics ofjiiftik 
and T^rtttUian^ whick are th^re cited. 

againft 
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againft tfaem, againft thofe whofe worfhip 
vfas as pure, as their manners irreproach-^ 
able. Never was there a true MufTuI- 
man who hefitated about the unity of God*; 
and yet how often have our good anceftors 
accufed the Mahometans of worshipping 
the ftars f ? Nay, even in the centre of 
thefe religions, have ftarted up an hundred 
different feftaries, who, accufmg each other 
of having corrupted the common articles 
of their faith, have excited the mob to zeal 
and fury, and the difcerning few to mode- 
ration. Thefe were, notwithftanding, a 
civilized people, and had books which, ac^ 
knowleged to be written by the infpiration 
of Divinity, fettled the principles of their 
fiith. But how were thefe principles to 

• D'Herbelot, Bibliot.Onent. arric. Allah, p, loo. 
tt Satei's Alcoran. Prelim. Difc. p. 71* 

f Reland de Rel. Mahomm. part ii, c. 6. & 7. 

I 3 be 
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be dlfcovered, amidft a confufed heap of 
fables, which a fmgle, c6ntradi6tory and 
d I verfified tradition had taught a few clans 
of ravages in Greece. 

Reafon of . LVfl. Reafon is here of little ufe. It 

lictle ule. > ' ^ 

is abfurd tp confecrate temples to thofc 
whofe totnbs are before our eyes. But 
what is too abfurd for mankind ? Don't 
we know that there are very enlightened 
people who appeal to the evidence of fcnfe 
as a proof of the truth of tTieir religion, 
while at the fame time one of their princi- 
pal dogmas is dir,ed:ly contradidory to that 
evidence ? If the gods of Paganifm, how- 
ever, had been men, the -reciprocal ho- 
mage ♦ their worfliippers had paid them 
had been fomethirig reafonable 5 and a to- 

♦ Warburton's Divine Legation, vol. i. p. 270— 

Icration 
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feration fbmething rcafonable is not gene- 
rally the fault of the multitude. 

LVIIL Crefus fent to corifult the oracle Crcfai 

fent to 

at Delphos *, and Alexander traverfed the confukthe 
burning fands of Lybia, to know of Jupi- Delphos. 
tcr Ammon if he was not his fon f. But 
had this Grecian Jupicer, this King of 
Crete, become pdfleffed of the thunder, 
would he not have let it loofe to crufh that 
Ammon, that Lybian, that new Salmo- 
neus, who endeavoured to wreft it from 
him ? If two rivals difpute the empire of 
the worId,-is it^offible toacknowlegeboth 
at once ? If indeed they were no otherwifc 
diftinguifhed than as the aether, and the 

heavens, the fame Divinity, the Greek 
•and the African might defcribe it by thefe 

^ • Herodotus, lib. i. 

+ Diodoras Siculus, lib. xvii.— .Qrint. Curt. lib. iv. 
, K« 7.— Arrian. lib. lii. 

I 4 - fym-* 
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rymboJs, which their tnanner^, ;uid by 
thofe terms which their different Ungu^^r 
gcs ftiould furnilh them with to exprefs its 
attributes. But w)e have nothiog to; do 
with fpeculative ar^umentadon ; we are to 
enquire only of fafts. 

The rcll- LIX.. The Greeks, but wretched inha- 
glonof the bitants of the forcft, proud as they were, 
was of ^cre obliged for every thing to ftraagers. 

Egyptian 

origin. The Phenicians taught them -the ufe of 
letters ; for theic arts, for their laws, for 
every thing that raifes man above the brute, 
they were indebted to the Egyptians. The 
latter brought over their religion, and the 
Greeks, in adopting it, paid that tribute 
which ignorance owes to wifdom. Their 
ancient prejudices made only a formal re- 
finance, and gave up the point without 
difBculty, after hearing the (trik of the 
oracle of Dodona, who determined in fa- 

vour 



vour of the ne\)r religion ^. Such i» * the 
reUtioo of Herodotus, who was well ac- 
<2uainted both with Greece and JGgyptt 
while the age in which he lived, being that 
interval between the grofTnefs of igno- 
rance and the refinements of philofophy, 

renderis his teftimony decifive. 

LX. I fee already a great part of the The iE- 

Greek legends fall to the ground 5 of their religion 
Apollo, born in the iOand ofDclos; ancj jJfJS9"- 

their Jupiter, buried in Crete. If thefq 
deities were ever upon earth, ^gypt, and 
not Greece, was their habitation. But if 
the priefts of Memphis underftood their 
religion fo well as the Abbe Bajinier f , not ^ 
^gypt itfelf gave birth to their gods. 
The light of reafon (hone too clearly thro* 
the obfcurity of their metaphyfics, not to 



* Herod, lib. ii. 

f In his Mythology explained by hlilory. 
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enable them to perceive that human being! 
could never become gods, and that the 
^ods never transformed themfelves into 
mere mj^n *. Myfterious in t)ieir tenets 
as in their worlhip, thefe interpreter's of 
ivifdom and the divinity diiguifed by a 
pompous ftile, the truths of nature, which 

an ignorant people had defpifedt if deli- 
vered to them in their genuine majeftic 
Cmplicity* The Greeks were ignorant of 
this religion in many refpefts. They al- 
tered it by the introdudlion of foreign mix- 
tures, but the ground-work remained dill 
the fame ; and that, being ^gyptian^ was 

confcquently allegorical f^ 

LXL 

• Herodot. lib. ii. 

f I am much indebted^ in thefe enquiries, to the 
learned Freret,' of the Academy of Belles-Lettrc«« 
He has opened a roate, which appears obvious from 
all fides. I conceive, however, that he reafons much 

better 
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LXI. The worihip of heroes, (o well of Ae 
diftinguilhcd from that of the gods, in the S^^j^J ""^ 
primitive ages of Greece, proves that their 
gods were not heroes ♦. The ancients be- 
lieved, that thefe great men, admitted af- 
ter their deceafe to the fcafts of the gods, 

better on fa^ than dogmas. Prejudiced greatly in 
his favoor, I eagerly ran over hisiRepIy to the Chro- 
nology of Sir Ifaac Newton^ but, may I venture to 
fay, it by^ no means anfwered my expedations. I 
fee nothing new in that piece, if we except the prin^ 
ciples of a new theology and chronology, which, 
however, we already poHefTed^i); fome defediive and 
inconcluiive genealogy ; a few minute refearches in- 
to the chronology of Sparta, an ancient fyftem of 
aftronomy, which I do not well underftand, and the 
elegant preface of M. de Bougainville, which indeed 
I perufe every time with additional pleafure* 

• Hiil.de I'Acad. des Belles-Lettres, torn. xvi. 
p. 28, &c. 

(i) In the Mem. de TAcad. des Belles Lettres, 
torn, v. xviii* xx< xxiii* 

enjoyed 
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enjoyed their felicity without pardcipatmg 
of their power. Hence they afiemhled 
about the tombs of their benefa&ors ^ ce- 
lebrated their memory in fongs of prai(e *, 

> 

and this excited a falutary emuladoh of 
their virtue ; while they imagined the 
ghofts of the dead, conjured up from the 
fhades/ took pleafure in thefc offerings of 
their devotion. It is true, that this fpe- 

cies of devotion became infenfibly a religi-* 
ous worlhip ; but it was not till long af- 
ter, when the identity of thefe heroes be- 
came confufed with that of. the ancient dei- 
ties, whofe name they bore, or whofc cha- 
raders they refelmblcd. They were con- 
fidered as diftinft in the days of Homer. 
Hercules is not one of his divinities. He 
acknowleges iEfculapius only as an.emi- 

• Mem. de Litter, torn, x'i, p, 5, ^c. ct Zccli. 
Spanheini in Callim. 

2 ncnt 
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nent phyHcUn * ; and Caftor and Pollux 
are wich hlai two deceased warrlours, bu- 
ried at Sparta f. 

LXII. Superftkion, however, had ex*Thcfyfr 

ttm of 

ceeded thcfe bounds 5 the heroes were be- Ephemc- 
cotrie gods, and the worthip paid to them 
as deities had elevated them above the 
rank of men, when an enterprifing philo- 
fopber undertook to prove they, had been 
mortals. Ephemeras, theMeflcnian, ad- 
vanced this paradoxical opinion f . But, . 

inftead 

• Homer. Iliad, lib, iv. v. 193. 

f Id. lib. V. V.24I. 

} La£lant. Inftit. lib. i. c. 11. p«62. 

Antiqaus auAor Epbemerus^ qui fuic e dvitate 

» 

Me£*ana, res geftas Jovis et cxterorum qw Dii po* 
tantar collegit, hiftoriamque cohtexit ex tiiulis et ia- • 
fcription'bus facrrs, quas airtiquifGmis lemplis habc- 
bantor, maximcqae in faiio Jovis TriphyHii, nbi 
aurcain cdamisntni pofitam eife ab ipfo Jove, ttta« 
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inftead of appealing to the authentic mor 
numents of Greecfe and ^gypt, which, 
might have preferved the memory of thofe 
celebrated men, he launched forth and loft 
himfelf in the ocean. An Utopia^ held in 
derifion by the ancients, the rich, the feN 
tile, fuperftitious ifle of Panchia, known 
to himfelf only, furnifhed him with a mag- 
nificent temple confecrated to Jupiter, in 
which was a column of gold, whereon 
Mercury had engraven the exploits and apo-v 
theofis of the heroes of his race *. Thefe 

fables 

Im indicabar, io qua colamna gefta foa perfcripfit of 
monimentam 'eflet pofteris reram fuarom. 

This relation of LaAanuiia difen a little from that 
of Diodonis. 

* Diodoras Sicalos, lib. v. p. 29, 30. et lib. vi^ 

Mr. Foarmont, the elder, hath written a diflerta« 

tioA on Ephemeras, wherein are fome very bold con- 

jedaret 
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fables were too grofs to pafs on the Greeks 
thcmfelvcs,. bringing the author into ge- 
neral conteippt, and getting him ftigma- . 
tizcd by the name of athcift ♦. 

jeAores and pleafant extravagancies (i^ Ic ill be- 
comes a young writer to hold others In contempt ; 
but I really cannot reply ferioufly to that piece. 
Thofe who cannot fee that the Panchala defcribed in 
Piodorus Sicolus, is £taated to, the fouth of Gidroija^ 
and at a little diHance weflward of the peninfula of 
India, may believe, with Mr. Fourmoot, that the 
golph is fouth of Arabia Felix, that Phank, on.^e 
continent, is the iile of Panchaia, that the defart of 
Pharan is the moft delightful place in the world, 
and that the city of Fieria in Syria is the capital of 
a little difbi^ in the neighbourhood of Medina. . 

• Callim. ap. Plat. torn. ii. p. S8o. EratoHh. et 
Polyb. ap. Strab. Geog. lib. ii. p. 102, 103. et 
iib. vii. p. 299. Editf Caufab. 

(i) Mem. de Litter, tomt rv, p. 265, ^c. 

Lxin. 
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LXIIL Encouraged, perhaps, by hi* 
example, the Cretans next boafted of their 
being in polTefiion of the tomb of Jupiter^ 
who, after having reigned * many years^ 
died in their ifland. Callimachus appears 
angry at this fidion, and his fcholiaft ihews 
on what foundation it was raifed f. The 
following words, fays he, had been inr 
fcribed on a tomb. Tbe tomb of A^nos 

the fon of Jupiter. Bui accident or defiga 
having erazed the words JMinos the fon^ 
it ftood thus The tomb iff Jupiter i. The. 

fyftem 

• Ladant Inflit. lib. u c. ir. p. 65.— Lacian Ti- 
med, p. 34. ct Jupit. Frag. p. 701 •—Cicero de Nat, 
DeoruiOy lib« iii. c.2i. 

f CalHmach. Hym. in Jovetn, v. 8. et Sdu>li]aft« 
^er. te tec. Edit. Grace. 

X Such is the flory of the feholiaft, adopted by 
Sir Ifatfe Newton. But LafUntius writes the in- 

fcriptioa j 
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The fyftcm of Ephcmerus, however, not- 
witbftandtng the infufficiency of his proofs, 
by degrees gained ground. Diodorus Si- 
cuius fearched the world orer for traditions 
of different people to fupport it*. But 
the Stoics, in their whimfical mixture of 
pure Theifm., Spinofifm and popular ido- 
latry, adopted this paganifm, for which 
they were fticklers, to the worftiip of na- 
ture, divided into as many deities as it had 
different faces. Cicero, whom every thing 
ferved for an objedion, hardly any thing 

fcription ZAN XPONOy> which gives it, in my opi- 
nion, a more antique air. Ludan, for faUes go oa 
always gathering fomething, tells Ms, that the in- 
icription intimated, that Jupiter no longer thanderecl, 
but had fabmitted to the fate of mortals, hiNsaaf vi 

* Diodorus Siculps, in his firft five books. 

K for 
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for a proof, hardly durfl;^ confront them 
with the fyftcm of Ephemcrus*. 

^^^ "?^n LXIV, It was not till the time of the 

prevail till 

the time Emperours, that this fyftcm grew into 

of the Em* 

perours. voguc. In an age, when a fervile world 

bellowed the title of gods on monfters, 
unworthy the name of men, it was artfully 
payipg their court to confound the dif- 
tin<5lions between Jupiter and Domitiao. 
Benefad:ors to mankind (for fo the voice 
of adulation called them) their right to di- 
vinity the fame; their nature and their 
power were equal. Pliny himfelf, either 
thro' policy or contempt, commits the 
fame errour f. It was in vain Plutarch 
attempted' to vindicate the religion of his 

* Cicero de Natura Deonim, lib. ill. c. au 
f Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. vii. c. 5 1* et paffim. 

anceftors. 
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^hceftors *. Ephcmerus carried all before 
him s and the fathers o£ the church) tak- 
ing all advantages, attacked paganifm on 
its weakeft fide. And who can blame \ 
them ? Say, thofe pretended divinities 
were not in h& origihally deified mortals, 
they were now become fo, at leaft in the 
opinion of their worfhippers ; and their 
opinions were all the fathers troubled them- 
felves about. ^ 

LXV. Let us go ftill further, and en- Aconca* 
deavour to trace a conneded feries, not of^V^^^^^^ 
fatfls, but of notions ; to found the human 
heart, and to lay hold of that chain of 
errours, which, from a fentiment fojuft, 
fimple and univerfal as that ibere is a power 
above uSy conduced by degrees to the 
conception of deities, which a man would 
blufh to refemble. 

• Plut. dc Placit. Philofoph. dc Ifxd. ct Ofirid* 

K 2 Senti- 
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The fcnti- Sentiment is only a confcious appeal to 
uncivili- ourfeWes. Our ideaa relate to objefts 
confufed. without US; and by their number and dU 
verfity, enfeeble the fentiment. It is there- 
fore among uncultivated favages, whofe 
ideas are confined to their wants, and 
whofe wants are fimply thofe-of nature, 
that the force of fentiment ftiould be 
more keen and lively, altho' at the fame 
time confufed and indiftinft. Savage man 
mull be every moment in agitations he 
can ^neither explain nor fupprefs. Igno- 
rant and weak, he is afraid of every things 
bccaufe he can defend himfclf from no- 
thing. He admires every, thing becaufe 
he knows nothing. The dcfpicable opi- 
nion he jullly entertains of hlmlelf (for va- 
nity is the creature of fociety) makes him 
perceive the exiftence of fome fupcriour 
power. It is this power wbo& attributes 
be 



he is ignorant of, that tie invokes, and of 
whom he a(ks afliftance, without knowing 
what prctenfions he may have to hope it 
will be granted. This fcntinlent, indif- 
tin6t- as it . was, naturally produced the 
good deities of the primitive Greeks, and 
the divinities of moft of the favage nations; 
none of whom, however, knew how to 
afcertain their number, attributes, or wor- 
fliip. 

LXVI. This fentiment, in time, is mo- Every 
dified into a notion. Savage man pays fees ^.^ 
homage to every thing about him ; as eve- ^^^ *? 
ry thing fcems to him more excellent than adora- 

himfelf. The majeftic oak, that (belters 
him with its fpreading boughs, had afford- 
ed a ihade to his anceflors, down from 
the firft of his race. It lifted its head 
into the clouds, while the towering eagle 
loft itfelf in its branches. What was the 

K 3 duracioo. 
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duration, the fize, the ftrength, of an hu- 
man creature, compared to fuch a tree ? 
Gratitude next united itfclf to admiration. 
That oak, which afforded him plenty 
of acorns, the clear ftreafrj, at which he 
quenched his thirft, were his benefac- 
tors : they made his life comfortable j 
without them he could not fubfift, while 
at the fame time they flood in no need of 

him. In effedt, without thefc lights, that 
-enable us to fee how niuch reafon alone is 
fuperior tp all thofe necefTary parts of an 
intelligent fyftem, every one of them is 
fuperior to man. But wanting fuch liglits, 
favage man attributes life and power to 
them all ; and,proftrates himfelf before ima- 
ginary beings which he hath thus created. 

His ideas LXVII. The ideas of uncivilized man 
are Hagu- ^^^ fmgular becaufe they are fimple. To 

remark the different qualities of objeds, 

to 
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to obferve thofe which are common to 
many, and from that refemblance to 
form an abilraft idea, reprefentative of 
the genus of objefts^ without being the 
image of any one in particular : this is the 
operatic;! of the underftanding, which afts 
and reflects within itfelf ; and which, ovcr- 
ftocked with ideas, thus endeavours to re- 
lieve itfelf by the forms of method. In a 
primitive ftate, the foul, paflive and igno- 
rant of its faculties, is capable only of re- 
ceiving external impreflions: thcfe impreA 

lions reprefcnt only fingle objefts, and in 
fuch a manner as they feem to exift in 
themfelves. The favage therefore fees 
himfelf furrounded with deitjes : every field, 
every foreft fwarms with them. 

LXVIII. Experience unfolds his ideas, Hc com- 
for individuals as well as focieties owe every jj^^g ^j 
thing to experience. » A variety of objeds^.^Jj|?J|^* 

K 4 becoming 
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that fubfifts by the principle of vegetation. 
In proportion as mankind become enlight* 
ened, their idolatry would refine. They 
would become better able to perceive how 
tiie univerfe is governed by general laws ; 
and would approach nearer the unity of 
a fole, efficient caufc. The Greeks could 
never generalize their ideas beyond the ele-» 
ments of water^ earth and air ; which, under 
the names of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, 
comprehended and governed all things. But 
the iEgyptians, whofe genius was better 
adapted to abftraft fpeculations, arrived 
at length to their Ofiris ^ or principal Divi- 
nity, an intelligent principle, which ope- 
rated conllantly on the material principle, 
couched under the name and perfonage of 

• It is worth obferving, that this Ofiris and his 
filler were faid to be the youngeft of the deities. It 
reqaired a great many ages for the iEgyptians to ar- 
rive aPthis firoplicity, 

Ifis, 
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Ifis, his Wife and fifter. Thofe who be- 
lieve in the eternity of matter, can hardly 
go farther than this ♦. 

LXX. Jupiter, Neptune, and griftly Thegcnc- 
Pluto were brothers; the branches of hierarchy 
whofe pofterity fpread themfelves infinite- ^ ^ *' 
ly wide, and comprehended the whole fyC- 

tern of nature. Such was the mythology 
of the ancients. To the ignorant, the 
idea cf generation was more natural than 
that of creation. It was more eafy for 

• The worfhip of the fun hath prevailed in all na* 
tions. I ftiall give what appear to me the reaibns / 
of it. It is perhaps the only objeft in the world that 
is at once fole and perceptible. ^ Perceptible to all 
the n-rcions apon earth, in the mofl brilliant and be- 
neficent manner, it is no ^ winder it /hould attrad); 
their homage. Sole and indivilible, thofe who reafon- 
ed on the fabjedl, and were not too difficulty difco- 
vered in it all the di^inguifhing marks of divi- 
pity. 

them 
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them to acquire ; and fuppofcd lefs power 
exerted in the operation. This generation, i 

however, led them to eftablilh an hierar- ■ 

chy, which thefe beings, though free yet 
limited, could not poffibly do without. 
Thus the three principal deities exercifcd 

; a paternal authority over their children, 

difperied in the air, over the earth and the , 

fca. The primogeniture of Jupiter gave , 

him alfo a fuperiority over 'his brothers, 

which intitlcd him to the name of the King 

of Gods and Father of Men. But this," ) 

king, this fupreme father, was too limited 

and impotent, in all refpeds, to fufier us ^ 

to do the Greeks the honour of attributing 

to them the belief of a Supreme Being. 

^ ^ , LXXI. This fyftem, ill-conftruAed as 

The Gods ' 

of human it was, accounted for all the phyfical cf- 

life. r f>' r 

fctts of nature. But the moral world, i 

mans I 
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man, his deftiny, and adions v^ere with- 
oiit divinities. The earth, or the air, had 
been ill- adapted deities. ' The want of new 
Gods, therefore, forged a new chain of 
crrours, which, joined to the former, en- 
circled the regions of theologicarromaocc. 
I fufpcd the latter fyftem muft take its 
rife very late ; man never thinking of en- 
tering into himfelf, till he had exhaufted ~ 
external objeds. 

LXXII. There are -two hypothefes The fjrf. 

> ^ temsofK- 

which always have been, and ever will, bcrty and 

neceffitjr* 

fublift. In the one, man is fuppofed ta 
have received from his Creator Reafon and - 
Will 5 that he is left to himfelf to put 
them to ufe, and regulate his actions ac- , 
cordingly. In the other, he is fuppofed 
incapable of afting othcrwife than agree- 
able tQ the pre-cftftbliihed laws of the Deity, 

Cif 
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of whom he is only the inftrument : that 
his ienticnent deceives him, and when he 
imagines he follows his own inclination, 
he in fa£t only purfues that of his mafter. 
The latter notion might be fuggefted to 
the minds of a people, little removed from 
a primitive date. Little inftruded in the 
movements of fo complicated a machine^ 

The an- ^ 

cients a- they faw with admiration the great virtues, 
latter. ^^^ atrocious crimes, the ufeful inventions 
of -a few lingular men, and thought they 
furpafled the powers of humanity. Hence 
they conceived, on every fide, aftive dei- 
ties, infpiring virtue and vice into weak 

mortals, incapable of refilling their im- 
pulfive influence *. It was not prudence 

* I am not very well fatisfie'd with thispafTage. 
I give the beft feafons I can find ; hot it feems to me» 
that, ill fuch early 'ages, fentiment muft have been 
their goide ; and fentimeDt fpeaks ^way$ in behalf 
of the fyilem of liberty. 

that 

2, 
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that infpired Patidarus with the defign of 
breaking the truce, and of aiming a dare 
at the bread of Menclaus. It was the 
Goddefs Minenra excited him to that at- 
tempt*. The unhappy Phedra was not 
criminal. No. It was Venus, who, ir* 
ritaced by the flights of Hippolitus, lighted 
pp an inceftuous flame in the heart of that 
Frincefs^ which plunged her into guilty in- 
famy, and death f. Thus a Deity was 
fuppofed to undertake the charge of eve- 
ry event in hfe, of every paflion of the 
fpul, and every order of focictyt 

^ HiHtner. iCad, Ub, iv. v. 93, &c. 

KTjVft majn^ ot^Maii ' ■ ■ " ' 
• H i* ivx^4( fUFy a\^* ofMii «aroXvT«» 

♦fltitc^i Emij). Hippol. Aft I V. 40. 
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I 

Thenmon LXXIIL Thefe deities of the moral 

of the two 

fpecies of world, howevcr, tnefe paOions and facul« 

ciTuutiei* 

ties fo generalized and perfonated, liad on- 
ly a metapbyfical exiftence^ too occult for 
the generality of mankind. It became 

neceflary, therefore, to incorporate them 
with the phyfical deities ; in doing which, 
^ allegory has imagined a thoufand fantafti* 
cal relations ^ for the mind always requires 
at lead the appearance of truth. It was 
natural enough for the God of the fea to 
be alfq that of the failors. The figurative 
exprelBon of the eye, that fees every thing 
at one view \ of thofe rays, which dart 
thro' the immenfity of the air, might eafi- 
ly be applied to the fun, and make an 
able prophet and a fkilful archer, of that 
luminary. But wherefore muft the planet 
Venus be the mother, and goddefs of love ? 

Why 
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Why muft (he take her rife out of the 
foam of the ocean ? But we mufl: leave 
thefe enigmas to fuch a$ may be able to 
interpret them. No fooner were thefe mo- 
ral deities alligned their feveral depart- 
ments, than, it is natural to conceive, they 
engrofled the homage of mankind. They 
had to do immediately with the heart 
and the paQions, whereas the phyfical di- 
vinities, to whom no moral attributes had 
been given, fell infenfibly into conternpt 
and oblivion. Thus, it is only in the 
earlieft ages of antiquity that I defcry the 
foQoke on the altars of Saturn *. 

LXXIV. From this period the Godsp^^^^p^^ 
became particularly interefted in human °^ human 

affairs. Nothing pafled of which they 

* I mean among the Greeks; his worfhip was 
loBf kept up in Italy. 

L were 



were not tbe authoiv. I^t wenc thry- Ai$^ 
authors of injyfticc ? We lire ftattled at 
tbis concIuQoa : an heathen, however, did 
not hefitate to admit, and in hdt cotald 
not doubt it. His Gods often foggefted 
very vicious dcfigns. To fiiiggcft them, 
it was neccflfary they ftiould concur, and 
even take pleafure in them. They.had 
not the refource of a fmaH quaotrty of 

evil admiffiWe into the bcft ofpoflSbie 
worlds *. The evil, they were acceflkry 
to, was not only permitted, btit atitho- 
rized ; befides, thefe (cvcral divJnides, con- 
fined to their refpefti^Mc departments, were* 
quite indifferent as tp the general good ; 
with which they had nothing to do. Every 
one ai5led agreeable to his own charader, 
and infpired only the paflions he was fup- 

* See Fontenelle dans I'elogc d» fiL df-Ldlmi^. 

pofed 
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pofed to feel. The God of Wkr \fras flerCe, 
blood-thirlly and brutal ; the Goddefs of 
Wifdpm, prudent and rcferved : the Queen 
of Love, an amiable) voluptuousgoddefs, 
all charm and caprice : fubtlety and low 
cunning diftinguiftied the God of ^ Trade ; 
and the cries of the unhappy were fup- 

pofed to pleafc the ear of tfie inexorable 
tyrant o*er the dead, the gl6omy Monarch 
of the infernal (hades. 

LXXV. A God, the Father of man- T^efedci-: 

ties re* 

kind, is equally fo ta every individual of ipcaers 

ofperfoas* 
the fpecies. He is incapable of love or 

hate« But partial divinities muft, doubt- 

lefs, have their favourites. Could it be 

fuppofed they ihould not prefer thoie who 

moil' rcfembled themfelves ! Mars could 

not but love the Thracians, of whom war 

L 2 was 
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was the only occupation * ; he could not 
but love thofe Scythians, whofe moft de.- 
licious potation was compofed of the blood 
of their enemies f. The manners of the 

inhabitants of Cyprus and Corinth, where 

all was luxury, effeminacy and pleafure ; 

mud: neceflfarily engage the Goddefs of 

Love. It was but a grateful return, to pre- 
fer thofe people, whole manners were a 

kind of di%uifed homage to their tutelac 
divinities. That homage itfeJf was al- 
ways adapted to their charafter. The 
human vi(flims, that expired on the altar 
of Mars if, thofe thoufands of curtezans 
who devoted themfelves to the fervices of 

• Hcrodot, lib. V. c. 4, 5.— Mmutias FakOaav. 
C. 25. p. *58.— Lucian. Pharf. lib. i, 

t Ladiant. lib. i. c. 25. 

J. Strab. Geog, lib. viii» p. ^jZ, 

the 
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the temple of Venus *, thofe famous wo- 
men of Babylon, who there made a fa- 
crifice of their modefty -j-, could not but 

• Herod. lib. i, c. 199. 

t They were obliged to prollitotc thcmfelvei, 
X)nce in their lives, to the irft comer, in the temple 
of Venus. Voltaire, who impofes on them the ob- 
ligation of doing it every year, treats it as an idle 
andridicaloas fable (i), Herodotus, however, had 
travelled into thefe parts ; and Mr. Voltaire is too 
well verfed in hiftory to be ignorant, how many 
fimilar triumphs fuperftition has made over humanity 
and virtue. What does he think of an ad of faith ? 
But I anticipate his anfvver. I was, beiides. Igno- 
rant that Babylon was then the beft governed city in 
the world. Qaintius Curtius defcribes it as the moft 
licentious. Berofa, the BabyJonian himfelf, com- 
plains that his Teliow*ci(izens, breaking down all the 
barriers of mode%, lived like brute beads ; and the 
Tcholiaft upon JuvenU may inform us, that in his 

time it was not degenerated (2). 

■ " I I I I . I. . . ■ . ■■■III. ■■■■'■» 

(1) Oeuvr. de Volt. torn. vi. p. 24.-1(2) Quint. 
Curt, de Reb. Cell. Alex. lib. v. c i. et Comment. 
Freinfheim. 
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obtain, for thf ir refpeftive peopk, the moft 
diftinguilhed favour of tbeir proteftor$. 
But as the interefts of nations arc not Icfs 
oppofite than' their manners, it became 
' necelfary that thefe Gods fhould adopt the 
quarrels of their wprlhippers. . " What! 
" fhall I patiently behold a city, that has 
*' erefted a hundred temples to my divi- 
" nity, fall before the fword of the con- 
*^ queror ? No. Rather will I — .*' It is 
thus that, among the Greeks, a war kind- 
led on earth, foon lighted up the torch 
of difcord in the fkies. The fiege of 
Troy put all heaven into confufion. The 

rj^gjj. Scamander refltdled the rays that darted 
quairels. f^^j^ ^hc iEgis of Minerva j was withefs 

of the fatal efFefl: of the arrows taken from 
the quiver of Apojlo, and felt the tremen- 
dous trident of Neptune (hake the foun- 
dations 
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dattons of the earth. Sometimes indeed 
the irrefiftible decrees of Fate re-eftablifhed 
peace *. But moft generally the feveral 
deities mutaally agreed to abandon each 
others enemies f ; for on Olympus, s% 
upon earth, hatred is always more power- 
ful than frkndfhip. 

ft 

LXXVI. A refined homage was little j,^^ ^:^ 
fartabk to fuch a kind of deities. TKef"""^^ ^ 

hamai ti 

multitude required fenfiblc objefts ; the form, 
image of fbmething to decorate their- 
temples, and fix their ideas. The choice^ 
to be fure, ihuft be fixed on the moft ami- 
able. But which is that ? The human 
form will doubtlefs be preferred by men. ' 

♦ Mythol. de TAbbe Bannier, torn. ii. p, 487.-— 
.Ovid. Metamorph. lib. xv. 

f Eurip. Hippol. adv. vcr. 1327;— Ovid Meta- 
morph. pallim* 

^ L 4 Should 
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Should a bull have anfwered the queftion, 
he would probably have determined in fa- 
vour of fome other *. Sculpture now 
began to improve itfelF in the fcrvice of 

devotion, and the temples were filled with 
ftatucs of old men and young, women 
knd children, expreflive of the different at- 
tributes afcribed to their deities. 

Verc li- LXXVII. Beauty is perhaps only found- 
corporeal cd o^ ufe ; the human figure being bcau- 

pUafuA^. ^^"^ ^^'y bccaufc it is fo well adapted to 
the fundlions to which it is dcflined. The 
figure of the divinity, the fame, fhould 
be certainly expreflive of its properties, 
and even of its dcfefls. Hence came that 
abfurd generation of deities, whocompofcd 
only a celcflial family, fimilar to thofe 

* Cic. dc Nat. Dcor. lib. i. c. 27, 28. 

among 
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among mankind : hence their fealb JoS, 
ncAar and ambroQa, and the nouriflimenc • 
they were fuppofcd to receive from the fa- 
crifices. Hence alfo their quiet flum- 
bers *, and their affliding pains +. The 
Gods, thus become only a race of fuperior 
men, ufed often to make vilits on earth, 
inhabit their tLmpl^s, take pleafure in 
the an)ufeaie»jts of mankind, join in the 
chace, mix m the dance, and fonietimes 
gro.. fufceptlble of the charms of a mor- 
tal beauty, and give birth to a race of 
heroes. 

* 

LXXVIII. In thofe great events, where- of gcnc- 
in, from the diverfity of adlors, whofc "^ ®^^°"' 
views, fituation, and chara6ler, are differ- 

• Homer. Iliad, lib. i. v. 609. 
f Id. Iliad, lib. v. vcr. 335. 

cnt. 
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cnt, t^erc arifes an udity of adHon, cfr ra- 
ther of cffe£t ; it is pcrhap only into ge- 
neral caufes wc muft look for th^ fprings 
of thofr. 

Amiztare LXXIX. In more particular events,. the 
in partica- procefs of fiature n very difierent from 
*that of tbe philofophers. tn nature tlier< 
are fevf efifefjts fo fimple as to Qwe themr 
ftlves to one fob caufe; whqreas our phi- 
lofopla^rs are gfnerally attached to ont; 
caufe^ fole and univerf^K Let us av(H4 
this precipice : on the contrary, if ao acr 
tion appears ever fo little complicated, 
let us admit of general caufes, not exclud- 
ing either hazard or defign. Sylta re* 
figned the foVereignty of Rome. Csefar 

loft it with his life: neverthelefs their 
encroachments on liberty were alike pre- 
ceded by their conquefts : before they be- 
came 
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came the moft powerful, they became the 
mpft facpous, among the Romans. Au« 
gultus trod nearly in the fame fteps. A 
fanguinary tyrant; *, fufpedled of cowar* 
dice, that greateft of all crimes in the 
leader of a party f, he reached the throne. The clc- 
and foon made thofe republicans forget ^^^J*^^^^ 
they had ever been free. Indeed the dif- 
pofition of thofe people diminilhes my 
furprize. Equally incapable of liberty 
under Sylla as under Auguftus, they were 
ignorant of this truth in the time of the 

former : a civil war and two profcriptions, 
more cruel and bloody than that war itfelf,' 
had taught them, by the time of the lat- 

• After the taking of Pcrufa, he facrificed three 
handred of the principal citizens upon an altar eredl- 
ed to the divinity of his father. 

SoetOD. lib. ii. c« i^. 

t Sueton. lib. ii. q. i6. 

ter. 
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ters that the republic, finking beneath the 
weight of its greatnefs and corruption, 
could not fubfift without a maftcr. Be- 
fidcs, Sylla, one of the firft of the nobles, 
fought ^t the head of thofe haughty Pa- 
tricians, who, tho' they put a fword into 
the hand of .dcfpotifm to avenge thetp- 
felves of thetr enemies, would not leave 
it there with the power of converting it 
to the deftruftion of thcmfclves. They 
had conquered with him,* not for him : the 
harangue of Lepidus*, and the condudlof 
Pompey -f, make it fufBciently clear, that 
Sylla chofe rather to defccnd from his in- 
vidious fuuation, than be thrown headlong 
from it. But Auguftus, after the ex- 

• Salluft. Fragm. p. 404. Edit. Thyfii. 

•]- Freniheitn.Supplena. lib. Ixxxix. c. 26 a 33. 

1 ■ 
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ample of Caefac *, employed only thofe 
enterprifing adventurers, Agrippa, Mece- 
nas, and Pollio, whofe fortunes, attached 
to his, had been nothing divided among 
an ariftocracy of nobles, but were when 
united fufficicnt to crulh a new pretender. 

LXXX^ Thofc fortunate circumftanccs The 
of the debauchery of Anthony, the weak- j^. 
ncfs of Lepidus, and the credulity of 

Cicero, operated in concert with the ge- 
neral difpofitioa, in his favour: but ic 
mud be confeiTed, that tho' he did not 
give birth to thefe circumftanccs, he em- 
ployed them with great art and policy. 
The vaft variety of objcds, that prefent 
themfclves, will not permit to difplay the 
nature of that rcBned government ; to de- 

* Tacit/ Anna), lib. tv« p. 109. — SuetOfi. nbi ioi^ 
fla. 

fcribe 



ftribe the yoke that was borne without 

being felt> the Prince iindiftinguiflied 

from the citizens, or the fenate r^fpedted 
by its mailer *. We will felcft, however, 

one circumftance. 

« 

Auguftus, mafter of the revenues of the 
empire, and the riches of the world, con- 
fiandy diftinguiflied between his own par- 

* It 18 with iflnpatteQce I expeft die c<Hitinaation 
of thpfe diiTertations on this fabjeA, which M. de la 
Bleterie hath promifed us. The fyftem of Auguf* 
tm, (o often mifunderftood, will be laid down with 
the atmoft Biinutenefs. This author hath a pbculiar 
delicacy* and an amiable freedom* of fentimeDt. He 
is argumei^tative without dryuefs, and exprefTes him- 
felf with all the graces of a clear and elegant ftile. 
Perhaps, however* diis Defcartes of hiilory rea- 
fons a little too much a priori^ and founds his con* 
dufions lefs upon authority qf particular fafls* than 
on gteneral^ indnAlon : but this u the fault otily of 
men of great genius. 

ticular 
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in»I^ patrmony and the treafure of the 

public. By which means he difplay^d his 
moderation^ in having bequeathed to his 

ft 

heirs efFefts of lefs value than the fortunes 
of many of his fubjeds * ; and his love to 
his couritfy, ill having given up t6 cTie ler- 
vlce of tfce ft ate two etitife patrtmonieis ; 
together with ao immenfe fiun, aridng from 
the legacies of his decea&d friends. 

LXXXI. An ordinary degrde of pene- ^^^ fj^j^^ 
tration is fufEcicnt to difcbver when aftj^^^^^^^ 

aftion is at once both caufe and effcdt. 
In- the moral world there are many fuch ; 
or rather^ there are but/ew^ which do oot, ^ 

* Aaguftus bequeathed to Tiberius and Livia 
only millies quingenties» thirty millions of livres. 
The augur Lentalus died in his reign, worth qua* 
tit mUlie^'fourfcore millions, Sueton. lib. ii* c 
loi.— Seneca de Benefic. lib. ii« 

2 more 
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more or lefs, partake of both the one 
and the other. 

^he corruption of all orders of men 
among the Romans, was owing to the ex- 
tent of their empire, and was itfelf pro- 
dudkive of the greatnefs of the republic *. 

But it requires an uncommon (hare of 
judgment,' when two things are conilantly 
united, and feem intimately conneAed, to 
difcern that they are neither effect nor 
caufe to one another. 

* Montefq. Confid. fat h Grandeur des Rotnain?* 

I diftinguifh the greatnefs of the Roman em* 
pire from that of the repablic : the one confined ia 
the number of provinces, the other in that of its 
ciiizens. 

' LXXXII. 
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LXXXII. Thefdcnces, itisfaid, take The f«- 

\ cnccs do 

thefr rife from luxury % an enlightened »<>' ^"^« 

, ' , • • fromliixu- 

inuft be always a vicious people. For ry. 
my part, I cannot be of this opinion. 
The fciences are not the daughters of 
luxury^ but both the one and the other 
owe their birth to induftry. The arts, 
in their rudeft (late, fatisfied the primi« 
tive wants of men; In their date of per? 
feftion they fuggeft new ones, even from 

Vitellius's (hield of Pallas ^, - to the philo- 
fophical entertainments of Cicero, ^ ^ Buc 
in proportion as luxury corrupts the man- 

^ * Vicellius fent his gallies as far as the pillars 

of Hercules, in order to catch theanconhnbii and 

delicate fifh, of which this laxarioas difh was com- < 

pofed. If we may credit Dr. Arbuthnpt, it coft \ 

765,625 1. Sterling. See Saeton. in Vitellio, c. 13. 

Arbuthnot's Tables, p.isS, 

. M nets. 
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ners, the iciences foften them ; like to 
thole prayers in Homer, which conftantly 
purfue injufticci to appeafc the, fury of 
that cruel deity ♦. 

Condo- Thus hare I thrown together a fcfr re-* 
flojftions, which appeared to me juft and 
fido^, on the utility of the Beiles-Lettr^. 

Happy ihoold I think myfeif, if, }>y fif$ 
doiog, I ihoukl infpire a tafte for them 
in otheri. I ihouM entertain too good 
to opinion of myfdf. if I did not fee the 
ioyer&ftiotts of tiitis E/Tay ; and fiiould 

have too bad a one if 1 did not hope, 
at an age lels premature, and with a more 
CKtehfive koowlege, to be able to coirred 

Homer. Iliad, lib. ix. ▼• $09« 

them. 
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them. It may poffibly be faid, thefc re- 
flexions are juft, but hackneyed and trice^ 
or that they are new, but paradoxical. 
Where is the author who loves the critics ? 
The former imputation, however, will 
dlfpleafe me lead ; the advantage of the 
art. being more dear to me than the repu- 
tation of the artift. 



The End, 
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